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WHOM THE GODS 


NCIENT history closed at midnight of July 31, 
1914; The monstrous war with which modern 
. history begins will end, as the big and little 


wars of the old days did. This is hard to realize . 


now, but the sooner those men upon whom will fall the 
duty of shaping a new order of things begin to think 
about their problem, the better it will be for all con- 
cerned. 

There will be some accounts to be settled after peace 
is declared, and the biggest one will be that which 
Enlightenment has against Medievalism. 

Whatever causes of strife may have been lurking in 
the minds of the peoples of Europe, they would not have 
massed and exploded in this demoniac war without the 
‘ agency of the Head Devils. Race differences there are. 
Conflicting national interests there are. The growth of 
populations already dense, and looking for new oppor- 
tunities for enterprise and livelihood, has been disturb- 
ing economic equilibrium. Religious antagonisms have 
fostered hatred. But none of these things by itself, nor 
all of them in combination, would have made war if the 
consuming vanity, the monstrous egotism and the 
medieval-mindedness of the absolute monarchs had not 
been thrown into the scale. 


THE HIGH DUTY OF 


HERE are fifty-five nations in the world claiming 

sovereignty. Of these, forty-six were civilized 
enough to be invited to the second Hague Conference. 
Forty-five came. 

These unanimously agreed to favor the employment 
of mediation, commissions of inquiry and arbitration in 
the settlement of disputes after diplomacy had failed. 

Six of these forty-five nations are now in a state of 
war. Thirty-nine are still neutral. Of the latter the 
United States, Japan and Italy are the only powers of 
the first rank. But Japan is an ally of England and Italy 
a member of the Triple Alliance. It is therefore the high 
duty and privilege of the United States to rally the 
neutrals together and enlist them in the cause of peace. 

President Wilson should now invite all the govern- 
ments of the world represented at the second Hague 
Conference, except those at war, to unite in a joint note 
to the belligerents in the name of civilization, looking to 
the settlement of the questions at issue and the restora- 
tion of peace. 

In case it should appear that the neutral nations of 
Europe will be deterred for reasons of prudence from 
- Joining in such a note, the twenty-five nations of 
America and Asia should act without them. 





WOULD DESTROY 


When the work of devastation is done there will be 
left the stricken, sobered peoples. Every family will 
have lost father or son, husband or brother. Resources 
will have been swept away. Industry will be paralyzed. 
Farms will have been stripped, villages, towns and cities 


. desolated. But fortitude and courage will be left, and 


men will set themselves about the task of building a 
new civilization. 

They will not’ be tolerant then of pious hypocrites 
asserting divine right, and claiming to be vicegerents 
of God. They will not be tolerant of taxes for the 
wanton expenditures of royal families. They will not 
deprive themselves of the necessaries of life to enrich 
the manufacturers of artillery and powder. They will 
cross these items from their ledgers, and ‘turn their 
attention to the creation of a social order under which 
men and women who are content to dwell peaceably 
on their own reservations can enjoy liberty and pursue 
happiness. 

Whom the gods would destroy they first make mad. 
Mad with the lust of power, drunk with their own ego- 
tism, the Head Devils have signed their own doom. 
Their days are numbered. The monarchs must go—and 
they will. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Probably the most promising course of procedure 
would be for the neutral nations to offer either media- 
tion before a joint board, or the establishment of an 
armistice pending the investigation and report of an 
international commission of inquiry on the questions 
involved. 

In view of the fact that several governments have 
already proffered their good offices and been repulsed, 
it is quite likely that the belligerents will reject any 
further suggestions along the same line at the present 
time, even tho backed by the united sentiment of the 
rest of the globe. 

Still, it is of the greatest present importance that a 
course of action shall be initiated which will create the 
wisest possible precedent for imitation in future crises. 
It is equally important to bring together the neu- 
tral nations in joint advocacy of peaceful methods of 
settlement which they will be ready to urge strongly on 
the belligerents when one side or the other shall have 
received a repulse which will incline them to listen to 
reason. 

At all events, the neutral nations have nothing to 
lose and everything to gain by organizing now for 
peace. Let the United States take the lead. 
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THE FORCES BEHIND THE CONFLICT 


HE primary and ostensible cause of this furore 

which has set the world aflame is the shooting of 
the Archduke Francis Ferdinand and his wife at Sara- 
yevo on June 27 by a Servian youth. It is because of 
this deplorable but relatively insignificant event that the 
financial system of the world is in chaos, that interna- 
tional commerce is suspended, that industries are every- 
where demoralized and families ruined, and that mill- 
ions of men in Europe have taken up arms with intent 
to slaughter each other. 

Yet it may be doubted whether the Archduke, hated 
and disliked by all the races of his future empire, is, 
even after the Scythian fashion, worth all this carnage. 
The willingness of Servia to make all amends and com- 
ply with all the conditions except one demanded of her, 
shows that avenging the Archduke is a mere pretext for 
a Servian invasion. 

There would be something inspiring in the thought 
that all Europe sprang to arms at the spectacle of a 
great nation bullying a weaker one, fifty millions 
against two; that a wave of righteous indignation swept 
round the world at the prospect of Servia’s loss of inde- 
pendence. Unfortunately, the facts cannot be interpreted 
so favorably to human nature. The powers viewed with 
great calmness the ravages of fire and sword in the 
Balkans last year. A generation ago Gladstone’s tale of 
the atrocities of the Bashi-Bazouks in Bulgaria thrilled 
the heart of the British people and changed the policy 
of the Government from pro-Turkish to pro-Russian, 
but it cannot be claimed that Great Britain now cham- 
pions the cause of Servia from any such noble motive. 
No doubt the Russian people have a considerable sym- 
pathy with their fellow Slavs in the Balkans, but it is 
not unduly cynical to suppose that it is not.so much this 
racial sympathy as it is the fear of losing all hope of 
getting Constantinople which has rallied Russia to the 
defense of Servia in distress. And far away Japan, what 
cares she for the shifting boundaries in the Balkans? 

No, a world-wide war under these conditions cannot be 
justified even by an appeal to selfish national interests 
or blind racial prejudice. The line-up of the opposing 
powers is as arbitrary and irrational as if they had been 
picked by chance. They call it a struggle between Slav 
and Teuton, but there are twenty-four million Slavs in 
Austria-Hungary, and two million Teutons in Russia, 
to consider only the principal antagonists, and as for 
their allies, it is embarrassing to class the English, 
French and Japanese as Slavs and the Italians as 
Teutons. Is it then a war between European and Asiatic, 
between the White and the Yellow races, such as Cali- 
fornians and Australians are looking for? If so, what is 
the average complexion of the British empire as a 
whole, and how come France and Japan to be on the 
same side? Is religion the divisive factor, as unfor- 
tunately it has often been in history? But we see 
Protestant Prussia rallying to the support of Catholic 
Austria, and Orthodox Russia backed by Protestant 
England and Shintoist Japan. Classified according to 
national character, ideals, language and religion, France 
and Italy belong together, so do Germany and England, 
but the caprices of international politics have placed 
England and France on one side and Germany and Italy 
on the other. If we consider the alignment from the 
point of view of national interests, it appears quite as 


absurd. Austria and Italy are rjvals in the Balkans, as 
Russia and Japan are in Manchuria. 

Such is the ridiculous and tragical situation resulting 
from the survival of the antiquated superstition of the 
“balance of power,” that is, the theory that the prosper- 
ity of one nation was an injury to others; a doctrine as 
false and pernicious as the analogous theory of the 
“balance of trade,” that in every commercial exchange 
one country was a loser and the other a gainer. This 
idea of the necessity of maintaining the “balance of 
power” has led to the intricate network of secret alli- 
ances and ententes in which the world is now ensnared. 
None of these governmental engagements has been sub- 
mitted to a vote of the people of the countries concerned, 
and those who are being called upon to support them 
with their lives do not even know the terms of the 
agreements to which they have been pledged. The 
people, therefore, would be quite justified in repudiating 
these unauthorized contracts of kings and cabinets when 
it is found that they are opposed to national interests 
or conscience. It is hard to see how a war can be pre- 
vented when a nation is fighting mad or when it is 
tempted by some great prize. But it ought to be possible 
to prevent a war—or even to stop one after it is started 
—when the countries involved have no hatred toward 
one another and can see no gain by engaging in war- 
fare. That is the case today. Most of the people con- 
cerned in the present conflict have neither racial antag- ~ 
onism nor economic interests as an excuse for enmity. 
They are no more enemies than the Reds and the Blues 
into which an army corps is divided for practice maneu- 
vers. But now the guns are loaded and those who bear 
them have nothing to say about whom they shall shoot. 
Universal democracy and public diplomacy may not stop 
war altogether, but it should stop such a futile and dis- 
astrous conflict as has come upon us. 





AMERICA’S PART IN THE STRUGGLE 


N the great European war the United States is seri- 

ously concerned. But it need not convulse us. Luckily 
we have the Atlantic between us and Europe. It is 
their war, not ours. We can keep cool and accept our 
share in the general misfortune, while rejoicing that we 
and the republics of the two Americas are not of the 
chief sufferers. 

We have no concern with the European balance of 
power. Nor are we Servia’s Big Brother. Russia is 
her Big Brother. We are Big Brother to our American 
republics, and if any European power should endeavor 
to take any of their territory we should speedily pro- 
test with army and navy. We should thus keep the peace, 
prevent robbery, and make the most of our Monroe Doc- 
trine. Russia has a parallel doctrine for the defense of 
the Slav states; and if one of these days those Slav 
states should choose to cast in their lot with a regen- 
erated Russia, we could not grieve. We would not like 
it to have either Austria or Russia take them without 
their good will, just as we would not have the United 
States take one rod of contiguous or non-contiguous 
territory without the assent of its people. The larger a 
nation is the better, if it is only a really free, self- 
governing nation. Enlargement means fewer custom 
houses and fewer chances of war. 

What the alarm of war means we see first in the sud- 
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den closing of all the stock exchanges of the world. In 
the event of war a multitude of people will need ready 
money, and to get it they must sell their securities. 
These are thrown on the markets in such quantities that 
there are no buyers unless the price goes down. So for 
two or three days in Wall Street the prices of the best 
securities, those sure ‘to pay six or eight per cent divi- 
dends, fell so rapidly that a general panic seemed inev- 
itable and a multitude of failures. No one could guess 


‘ what the havoc might be. So the governors of the 


Exchange closed it and stopped all business indefinitely, 
and let the brokers go a-fishing. That it should close and 
all our other exchanges close is unfortunate and incon- 
venient; but it is not so bad for us as it is for the Euro- 
peans who were glutting Wall Street with orders to 
sell. We Americans are not compelled to sell. We have 
had no failures of stock-brokers on account of the war 
scare. We can hold what we own in our boxes and vaults 
and be happy. ' 

There is no evil without some minor good. In case of 
war all foodstuffs—and foodstuffs are the chief of prod- 
ucts—will rise in value to the advantage of farmers. 
Already wheat has past the dollar mark. If the bread- 
winners are sent to the army, Europe will have to buy 
wheat from us, and our harvests are plenteous. Cotton 
may fall if European mills withdraw their orders, but 
nearly everything else that Europe wants she will have 
to seek from us. The main question is likely to be, How 
can we transport our products if the big fleets of 
German and French and English steamships are taken 
by the governments for military use? But that gives a 
wonderful opportunity for our commercial navy if we 
have wisdom to take advantage of it. At present we have 
no commercial navy, except for coast service, because 
we do not, by a foolish law which The Independent has 
often condemned, allow any ship to carry the American 
flag unless it is built in this country; and we allow 
no foreign flag to be engaged im domestic commerce. 
Accordingly, only American vessels sail from port to 
port, and only foreign vessels reach us from the rest of 
the world. That law, made for the benefit of ship- 
builders, gives them no benefit, so far as foreign com- 
merce is concerned. What we ought to do, and we hope 
this Administration will do, is to repeal the present law 
and put in its place a law which will allow our mer- 
chants who export our products to send them abroad in 
their own vessels. A hundred years ago our flag was 
seen in every harbor of the world. Now it is known 
abroad only as seen flying over a consul’s office. 

The withdrawal of the steamships just at this time 
may be a very great inconvenience to the tens of thou- 
sands of Americans visiting Europe. They may thank 
Congress for their annoyance, for it is Congress that 
has given over the transatlantic service to foreigners. 
The rest of us who have remained at home may thank 
their poverty or their luck that they escape this evil, 
which is about the most unfortunate of all the troubles 
which a European war will give us. 

But above all nations is humanity. The whole body 
suffers when any of its members are maimed. And 
chiefly our most hearty sympathy and sorrow must be 
felt for the nations involved and their peoples, with 
whom we are at peace, and whose strong men will be 
mown down like grass at harvest time. Can it be—can 
the Christian nations of Europe allow it—that they shall 
engage in murderous slaughter and kill their own men 


and starve their own women and children? It is incred- 
ible, but it may be true. The first blame rests on the 
nation that wantonly lit the fuse that blew up the whole 
magazine. May Heaven aid the counsels of those states- 
men who are trying to hold back the conflagration and 
save the homes and lives of all the grandest nations of 
Europe. And may the same kindly Power forge iron in 
place of tow to make strong the bands that hold together 


the nations that send their envoys to the Peace Palace 
of The Hague. 





THE PITY OF IT 


ERVIA’s trouble is swallowed up in the: larger 
tragedy that Austria’s wantonness has unfolded. 
But that it has occurred is largely Servia’s fault. 
We do not refer to the assassination of the Crown 
Prince of Austria, for we cannot imagine that the 
Servian Government was in any way responsible for 
that foul deed, altho Servians committed it. What we 
would say is, that Servia was guilty, shockingly guilty, 
after Turkey had been humbled by the combined Balkan 
powers, in breaking up that combination and joining 
with Greece and Montenegro in humbling Bulgaria. We 
do not decide the question whether Bulgaria was also 
,.at fault and by her greed had provoked her allies. That 
may be true, but it was a shameful deed which set the 
four little nations, strong together but weak apart, to 
fighting each other. 

Think what might have been, and then what was. 
Suppose the Balkan powers, with Greece as their ally, 
had stood together. Then, in firm compact, they might 
have defied Turkey and even Austria. But they quar- 
reled and fought each other, and the first result was 
that Turkey took advantage of the chance, as of course 
she would, and recovered Adrianople, which had cost so 
much biood. Bulgaria was humiliated by defeat and the 
loss of half her conquests. Servia gloated over the dis- 
grace of her ally, not thinking that her turn would 
come. But Austria, which had before taken Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, came down on little and feeble Servia 
when the chance came, and now declares war, just for 
the purpose of compelling Servia to give up a goodly 
portion of her territory to her big neighbor. Had these 
small nations held together Servia could have kept her 
own, which now she may lose. Servia had not learned 
the lesson which we learned early, “United we stand; 
divided we fall.” Oh, the pity of it! 








CANNON SMOKE 


HEN Winston Churchill, the First Lord of the 

Admiralty, in his Manchester speech on the 18th 
of last October, renewed his proposal in behalf of the 
British Government that Great Britain and Germany 
agree to take a year’s holiday in battleship building, 
Grand Admiral von Tirpitz, Naval Secretary of State 
for Germany, replied: 

The German navy has a purely defensive function, and 
no aggressive purpose. 

Yet within less than a year Germany declares a war 
so stupendous as to stagger humanity, while the whole 
armed camp of Europe leaps to the challenge. 

Thus the chief argument of the militarists that peace 
can be maintained only by heavy armaments vanishes 


like cannon smoke. 





A MESSAGE TO THE PEOPLE OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


BY WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 


S I write, Germany is reported to have declared war against Russia and France, 
and the participation of England on the one side and of Italy on the other 
seems imminent. Nothing like it has occurred since the great Napoleonic wars, 

and with modern armaments and larger populations nothing has occurred like it 
since the world began. 

It is a cataclysm. It is a retrograde step in Christian civilization. It will be difficult to 
keep the various countries of the Balkans out of the war, and Greece and Turkey may 
take part in it. All Europe is to be a battleground. It is reported that the neutrality of Hol- 
land has already been ignored and Belgium offers such opportunities in the campaigns 
certain to follow that her territory, too, will be the scene of struggle. 

Private property and commercial shipping under an enemy’s flag are subject to cap- 
ture and appropriation by prize proceedings and with the formidable navies of England, 
France, Germany, Russia and Italy active the great carrying trade of the world will be in 
large part suspended or destroyed or wit be burdened with such heavy insurance as 
greatly to curtail it. 

The commerce of the world makes much for the prosperity of the countries with 
whom it is conducted and its interruption means great inconvenience and economic suf- 
fering among all people whether at peace or war. The capital which the European people 
have invested by the billions in the United States, Canada, Australia, South Africa and in 
the Orient must perforce be withdrawn to fill the war chests of the nations engaged in a 
death grapple, and the enterprises which that capital made possible are likely to be 
greatly crippled while the hope of any further expansion must be detinitely given up. 

This general European war will give a feverish activity in a number of branches 
of our industry, but on the whole we shall suffer with the rest of the world, except that we 
shall not be destroying or blowing up our existing wealth or sacrificing the lives of our 
best young men and youth. 

It is hard to prophesy the scope of a war like this, because history offers no prece- 
dent. It is impossible to foresee the limits of a war of any proportions when confined only 
to two countries. In our own small Spanish war we began it to free Cuba and when the 
war closed we found ourselves ten thousand miles away with the Philippines on our 
hands. 

The immense waste of life and treasure in a modern war makes the loss to the con- 
queror only less, if indeed it be less, than the loss to the conquered. 

With a high patriotic spirit, people enter upon war with confidence and with the 
thought of martial glory and success. The sacrifices they have to make, the suffering they 
have to undergo are generally such that if victory does not rest upon their banners they 
seek a scapegoat for that which they themselves have brought on in the head of the state, 
and the king or emperor who begins a war or allows one to begin puts at stake not only 
the prestige of his nation, but also the stability and integrity of his dynasty. 

In such a war as this, therefore, with the universal tendency to popular control in 
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‘every country, the strain and defeat in war may lead to a state of political flux in those 
countries which shall suffer defeat, with all the ‘attendant difficulties and disorder that a 
change of government involves. 

While we can be sure that such a war as this, taking it by and large, will be a bur- 
den upon the United States and is a great misfortune, looked at solely from the stand- 
point of the United States, we have every reason to be happy that we are able to preserve 
strict neutrality in respect to it. Within our hospitable boundaries we have living prosper- 
ous and contented emigrants in large numbers from all the countries who are to take part 
in the war and the sympathies of these people will of course be with their respective 
native lands. Were there no other reason this circumstance would tend to keep us free 
from any entanglement. 

We may sincerely hope that Japan will not be involved. She will not be unless the war 
is carried on to the far Orient, to India or to China. Germany has but a small settlement 
in the Orient, while France and Russia and England would be allies in this war and it 
would seem quite unlikely that there would arise any obligation under the English-Jap- 
anese alliance for Japan to assist England. 

Of the great powers of the world, therefore, the only ones left out are likely to be the 
United States and Japan, and perhaps only the United States, by reason of the alliance be- 
tween Japan and England. Japan, if she keeps out of the war, will occupy the same ad- 
vantageous position, which will be ours, of complete neutrality, of an actually judicial 
attitude, and therefore, of having an opportunity at some time, we may hope, to mediate 
between the powers and to help to mitigate this disaster to mankind. 

At the time when so many friends of peace have thought that we were making real 
progress toward the abolition of war this sudden outbreak of the greatest war in history 
is most discouraging. The future looks dark indeed, but we should not despair. 

“God moves in a mysterious way His wonders to perform.” Now that the war is a 
settled fact, we must hope that some good may come from this dreadful scourge. The 
armaments of Europe had been growing heavier and heavier, bankruptcy has stared 
many of the nations in the face, conflict between races had begun to develop. 

War seemed likely at some stage and the question which each country had to answer 
for itself was at what time the situation would be most favorable for its success. The im- 
mediate participants have decided that the time has come and thru their international 
alliances all Europe is involved. 

There has been no real test of the heavy armament on land or water as developed 
by modern invention and this contest is to show what has been well spent for war purposes 
and what has been wasted. It is by no means certain that waste will not exceed in cost that 
which was spent to effective purpose. 

One thing I think we can reasonably count on is that with the prostration of 
industry, with the blows to prosperity, with the state of flux that is likely to follow this 
titanic struggle, there will be every opportunity for common sense to resume its sway; and 
after the horrible expenditure of the blood of the best and the savings of the rich and the 
poor, the opportunity and the motive for a reduction of armament and the taking away 
of a temptation to further war will be greatly enhanced. 

It is an awful remedy, but in the end it may be worth what it costs, if it makes this 
the last great war. The influence of America can be thrown most effectively for peace 
when peace is possible and for minimum armaments when disaster and exhaustion shail 
make the contending peoples and their rulers see things as they are. 

Manor Richelieu, Quebec 























THE STORY OF THE WEEK 

















Armageddon ‘has 
begun. The nations 
of Europe, after ten 
years of preparation, at last are 
joined in the greatest struggle since 


Europe Plunges 
Into War 


Europe was arrayed against Napo- 
leon just one hundred years ago. 
Germany has invaded Russia and 
France, Russia has invaded Austria 
and Germany, and France has hurled 

















THE FRANCO-GERMAN FRONTIER 
The three French fortresses oppose a strong line to the German line based on Metz and Strassburg, 


but the general German attack, shown by the long arrows, is directed elsewhere 
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her forces into German territory. 
England also has cast her lot on the 
side of war. 

The conflict was immediately pre- 
cipitated by the ultimatum of the 
Kaiser to Emperor Nicholas on July 
31 for Russia, which was preparing 
to attack Austria in aid of the Serbs, 
to cease the mobilization of her 
troops within twenty-four hours. 

But the Russians, with the mem- 
ory of their humiliation of 1907 
when they were compelled to stand 
aside and see Austria annex the 
Slavic provinces of Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina, were not again to be 
bluffed by the threats of the Kaiser. 
The answer of the Czar was to order 
complete mobilization of all Russian 
troops. When a conflict between Rus- 
sia and Germany was thus seen to be 
inevitable unless one or the other re- 
ceded from its position, England and 
France exhausted every resource to 
find a “formula,” as diplomats say, 
acceptable to both. King George him- 
self personally appealed to both the 
Kaiser and the Czar, while the Kai- 
ser sent his brother-in-law, the 
Grand Duke of Hesse, to plead with 
the Czar to accept the conditions he 
himself had made. 
ban to 
For the first time 
since 1871 Ger- 
many has_ been 
compelled to make good on her policy 
of bluff and rattling the scabbard, 
which has long been the distinguish- 
ing element of her statecraft, and 
when the Czar refused to yield the 
only alternative was the declaration 
of war, which was made at 7:30 
p. m., August 1, two hours after the 
Kaiser had authorized the mobiliza- 
tion of the entire German army. 

But while mobilization was author- 
ized by imperial decree only on the 
1st, under cover of the decree de- 
claring Germany in a “state of war,” 
equivalent under the German consti- 
tution to the martial law familiar in 
most countries, it had been secretly 
proceeding for several days. At the 
very moment when the German 
legions were thus gathering, it is 
reported that Russia and Austria, 
due to the pressure of Great Britain, 
had consented to refer the case of 
Servia to a neutral power, but what- 
ever possibilities of peace were then 
entertained were destroyed by the 
uncompromising attitude of Ger- 
many. Her purposes were all too 
plainly shown by the many orders to 
her vast commercial fleet, scattered 
in all parts of the globe, to cancel 


Germany Declares 
War on Russia 
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sailings and to seek the shelter of 
neutral ports. The sailing of the 
“Imperator” from Hamburg and the 
“Vaterland” from New York was can- 
celed, while the “President Grant,” 
of the North German Lloyd line, a 
day out, was hastily recalled. 

At Prostken; in East Prussia, fol- 
lowing the war declaration, shots 
were exchanged between the border 
patrols, while two squadrons of cav- 
alry with artillery have invaded Ger- 
many with Johannisburg as their ob- 
jective point. German troops crost 
into Russian Poland and occupied the 
important railway junction of Kalisz 


and the cities of Czenstochowa and — 


Bendzin. In the North Sea the Ger- 
man and Russian fleets are already 
reported to have met, the Russians 
retiring after a short engagement to 
the Bay of Finland. The German 
cruiser “Augsberg” reported that 
she had bombarded the important 
naval port of Libau, where there are 
vast stores of grain and naval sup- 
plies, and fired the city. 

The German plan of campaign, 
however, does not anticipate dealing 
with Russia until she has first 
crushed her ally, France. During the 
weeks that it takes to mobilize the 
slow-moving Russian forces Germany 
confidently expects to repeat her 
march. to Paris. 


Biene While the German Ambas- 
Seatieat sador to St. Petersburg 

was delivering his Govern- 
ment’s declaration of war, Baron von 
Schon, the Kaiser’s representative to 
France, which under the terms of 
the Dual Alliance is bound to aid 
Russia, asked Premier Viviani for a 
declaration of French intentions. 
Twelve o’clock Sunday was set as the 
limit of the ultimatum, and hardly 
had it expired before German troops 
were on the march toward the 
French frontier. 

By border outrages Germany 
sought to make France shoulder the 
burden of declaring war, but France 
realized that, if she was to have Eng- 
lish support, Germany must take the 
aggressive. Not until Germany had 
partially mobilized did President 
Poincaré call the French reserves tu 
the colors; the tearing up of French 
tracks and the seizure of French 
locomotives provoked no retaliation; 
even when France saw herself men- 
aced thru the German occupation, on 
August 2, of the neutral grand 
duchy of Luxemburg, and the viola- 
tion of Belgian neutrality by the 
seizure of Arlon, so important was 
English support that at grave peril 
to herself she delayed her military 
movements. On the other hand, even 
the invasion of French soil at three 
different points and German repulses 
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WAR ON THE RUSSIAN FRONTIER 





The probable arrangement of the Russian forces after their tedious mobilization is shown here.” 
Crosses indicate fortresses. Four army corps at Vilna will form the Russian right, four at 
Bielostok the center, five at Brest-Litovsk the left, with five corps at Warsaw as an advance 
guard and two held in reserve east of Brest-Litovsk. A chain of fortifications protects the 


frontier and Cossack cavalry form an advance screen. The German line opposed 
-on Danzig, Thorn und Breslau. The Austrian line takes in Cracow, Przemysl and Lemberg, but 


to this is based 


the Servians will prevent a normal disposal of Austrian forces. The Russians oppose this with 
four army corps at. Rowno, one of three strong fortresses on which an attack on Austria would 
based. The arrows show the early movements of border forces in both directions 


at Longwy and Petit Croix, where a 
corps of Uhlans were put to rout by 
French machine guns, found the 
German Ambassador still in Paris, 
the Kaiser violating international 
precedents in his anxiety to have it 
appear that Germany had not been 
the aggressor. 

The lightning-like moves of the 
Germans in the first days of fighting 
show that they have adopted practi- 
cally the same plan of campaign as 
in 1870-71. Instead of meeting 
France at her own border, which 
with a great chain of forts has been 
made almost impregnable, Germany 
has sought to catch her on the flank 
by marching thru the neutral states 
of Belgium and Luxemburg, where 
the frontier is unprotected. That 
Germany had guaranteed the neu- 


trality of these states mattered not 
in the face of the reckless course on 
which the Kaiser had embarked. 
Germany realizes that her back is 
against the wall and that nothing 
but bold measures will save her. 
Thus at Longwy, the “iron gate of 
France,” where twice before Ger- 
mans have been victorious, is des- 
tined to be fought the first great 
battle of the modern war of nations. 


ce France’s anxiety to 
The Position of in British support 

England and the efforts of 
the Germans to forestall it clearly 
indicate the position of England in 
this momentous struggle. Her enor- 
mous fleet, only recently mobilized 
for the royal review at Spithead, is 
sufficient to blockade the German 
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Brown Brothers 


BELGRADE, THE FIRST OBJECTIVE OF THE AUSTRIAN ADVANCE ON SERVIA 


The old city has been held in turn by Hungarians, Turks, Austrians and Servians. The Servian Government, considering it indefensible, withdrew 
to Nish, a strategic point on the Servian plateau, when war broke out 


coast, and unless the French and 
Russian campaigns are brief, failure 
of the foreign supplies on which 
Germany depends will do the rest. 
Like England, she too must depend 
upon the sea. 

Under the entente, as Premier 
Asquith explained to the Commons, 
England is under no definite obliga- 
tions to her allies. So long as the war 
was confined to the four belligerents, 








THE WAR BEGINS 


June 29—Archduke Francis Fer- 
dinand and his wife assassinated 
by a Servian at Sarajevo 


July 23—Austrian ultimatum to 
Servia demands satisfaction for 
murder plot and suppression of 
pan-Serb propaganda 

July 25—Servia returns an an- 
swer unsatisfactory to Austria 


July 28—Austria declares war on 
Servia. Russia moves troops to- 
ward Austrian frontier 

July 29—Austrians occupy Bel- 
grade 


July 30—Germany demands that 
Russia stop mobilization within 
twenty-four hours. Austrians re- 
pulsed at Semendria. Servians 
lose at Fotcha in Bosnia, but 
check invaders at Losnitza 


July 31—British fleet leaves Ply- 
mouth. Continued fighting on 
Danube and Drina frontiers of 
Servia 


Aug. 1—Germany declares war on 
Russia after Kaiser orders mob- 
ilization. France mobilizes army. 
Italy announces her neutrality 


Aug. 2—German troops occupy 
Luxemburg, move on Longwy 
and invade France near Nancy. 
Russians invade German empire 
at Eydtkuhnen and Eichenried 
and attack Johannisburg. Ger- 
man fleet engages Russian off 
Aland Islands and drives it into 
Gulf of Finland 


Aug. 3—German cavalry repulsed 
at Petit Croix, on Lorraine fron- 
tier. German cruiser bombards 
and fires Libau, on the Baltic. 
Germans seize Kalisz and two 
other cities on Polish frontier, 
and invade Belgium, taking Ar- 
lon, Belgium appeals to England 
for aid in preserving her neu- 
trality 
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no direct British interests were in- 
volved. Her chief interests were on 
the side of peace, and until the be- 
ginning of hostilities British states- 
men labored unceasingly to compose 
the differences of the powers. When 
Sir Edward Grey’s proposal for an 
ambassadorial conference at London 
to consider the Servian question met 
with failure, efforts were directed 
toward Berlin and St. Petersburg in 
attempts to modify the warlike tone 
of the notes exchanged between the 
two powers. King George himself 
made personal appeals to the Kaiser 
and to the Czar, but without success. 

With the occupation of the neutral 
Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, and the 
ultimatum to and violation of the 
neutrality of Belgium in the German 
advance on France, British interests 
were directly threatened. The rail- 
roads of the grand duchy, and Arlon, 
in Belgium, were seized on August 1, 
in order to facilitate the movement 
of German troops toward the unpro- 
tected part of the French frontier. 
Two British steamers in German 
ports were also seized, but the 
Kaiser’s Government declared these 
were not acts of war, but simply 
necessary as a police duty. 

At the Cabinet meetings and the 
Privy Council, in session nearly all 
of Sunday at Buckingham Palace, 
England’s position was thoroly dis- 
cussed ahd her policy determined 
upon. Sir Edward Grey outlined it 
to the Commons in a memorable 
speech on Monday. While no definite 
promise had been made, the Foreign 
Minister said, England could not 
stand by with arms crost and see 
France invaded. Consequently he had 
delivered a definite promise to the 
French Ambassador that England 
would undertake to protect the 
French northern and western coasts 
from German attack. Germany had 
offered, he said, to refrain from such 
attacks as a price of British neutral- 
ity, but the Government had refused 
it.as too narrow an engagement. Sir 
Edward’s speech was greeted with 
tremendous enthusiasm in the House. 


Parliament has granted a war 
credit of £50,000,000, the naval and 
army reserves have been mobilized, 
King George has proclaimed a mora- 
torium, suspending the payment of 
all debts for sixty days; in every way 
possible England stands ready for 
the conflict. Her home fleet, number- 
ing some 43 battleships, is already in 
the North Sea, within striking dis- 
tance of the German coast. 


In the larger Euro- 
pean drama _ that 
has unfolded, small 
Servia and her threatened invasion 
by the overwhelming forces of Aus- 
tria-Hungary have almost been for- 
gotten. Except for the occupation of 
Belgrade, which the Serbs evacuated, 
there has been little fighting of a 
decisive nature. Not only do the Aus- 
trians require some time to mobilize, 
but the larger war has made it nec- 
essary to proceed with caution. 

So far attempts have been gnade 
only to gain possession of the Ser- 
vian passes. At Semendria, the key 
to the important Morava valley, 
which opens a direct road to Nish, 
the temporary capital, and at Los- 
nitza, on the Drina, heavy fighting 
occurred on July 29 and 30. The Aus- 
trians were repulsed at Semendria, 
while at Losnitza a small Servian 
force was able to hold its own against 


Serbs Hold 
Mountain Passes 








THE ALIGNMENT OF EUROPE 


The Triple Alliance between 
Germany, Austria-Hungary and 
Italy, was formed in 1883 by Bis- 
marck by the inclusion of Italy in 
the German-Austrian Alliance dat- 
ing from 1879. Austria and Ger- 
many pledged mutual assistance if 
attacked by Russia, Italy and Ger- 
many if attacked by France. 

The Triple Entente is the prod- 
uct of the Dual Alliance between 
France and Russia (1887) and in- 
formal understandings between 
England and France (1904) and 
England and Russia (1907). It 
was designed by Edward VII to 
balance the Triple Alliance. 
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superior numbers until night, when 
it retired. At Fotcha, in Bosnia, on 
the 30th an invading Servian force 
was repulsed after a loss of 800 men. 
The Serbs seek to invade Bosnia in 
order to start a revolt among the 
Slav subjects of the dual monarchy. 

With Russia threatening Galicia, 
a large part of the Austrian offensive 
campaign against Servia will have 
to be abandoned. The three corps 
gathered at Semlin, which with Sara- 
yevo and Zvornik were to be the bases 
of Austrian operations, according to 
report have already been moved to 
Galicia. As far as can be determined 
the Austrian plans contemplated 
movements against Servia from two 
directions, one down the Morava 
River valley from Semendria, and 
the other west from Sarayevo, to in- 
tercept any union of the Montene- 
grins with the Serbs, and to occupy 
the Sanjak of Novi Bazar, both col- 
umns finaHNy converging on the city 
of Nish. The Serbs, owing to their 
inferior numbers, were expected to 
confine themselves to a defensive 
campaign, for which the mountain- 
ous country is admirably adapted. 
Were the Austrians able to employ 
their full force under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances the task would 
not be easy, as they must face the 
undefeated veterans of two Balkan 
wars. 


As was freely pre- 
dicted, Mme. Henri- 
ette Caillaux, wife of 
the ex-Premier and ex-Minister -of 
Finance, was acquitted last week of 


Mme. Caillaux 
Acquitted 
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ANYWHERE IN EUROPE ON AUGUST 1 
Marching men filled the highways of the continent. These troops are French, and their scouting 
aeroplane is a solitary piece of evidence that the world has made some progress since the unhappy 
days of past wars 


the murder of Gaston Calmette, ed- 
itor of Le Figaro, on March 16. The 
jury was out only fifty minutes. 
Because of the political elefnent 
which had been injected into the 
trial, in addition to the fact that no 
woman in France has ever been 
found guilty of such a crime, her 
acquittal was not unexpected. Even 
the Paris public, unused as it is to 
the rendering of impartial justice, 
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recognized the particular flagrancy 
of Mme. Caillaux’s crime. When the 
verdict was announced it was greet- 
ed in the courtroom with cries of 
““Murderess,”: “Assassin” and “Down 
with Caillaux,” while general free 
fighting, even in the space reserved 
for court officials, broke out, which 
it required the dragoons half an hour 
to subdue. The verdict was evidently 
expected, as Caillaux was not even 
in court, but waited outside in an 
automobile, where he was joined by 
his wife as soon as she had signed 
the official register. 

The acquittal is almost unani- 
mously condemned by the French 
press as reflecting on the honor of 
the nation. Being French, there re- 
main, of course, the inevitable duels 
to be fought. No less than three are 
to result from the Caillaux trial. 


General Lauro Villar 
and Judge Allende, of 
Maxico’s Supreme 
Court, peace delegates appointed by 
President Carbajal to confer with 
General Carranza, started from the 
capital for Saltillo on July 27th. 
Six days later they had not arrived 
at that city. It was known that they 
would insist upon general amnesty, 
while Carranza would demand uncon- 
ditional surrender. Carbajal also 
asked that the regular army as it ex- 
isted when Madero was killed should 
be recognized and respected; that all 


The Situation 
in Mexico 








THE CALL OF THE FATHERLAND professional military men should re- 


Reservists of all the fighting “etete have been crowding the enum in ay fmeins tain their rank and not be punished 
to be sent home to the firing line. The suspension of Atlantic steamship service has preven * a 
their sailing. These are Austrians, but the picture is typical for serving Huerta; and that no one 
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should suffer except those who had 
assassinated Madero and Suarez or 
been responsible for the crime. In a 
telegram to Zubaran, at Washington, 
Carranza said he was not striving to 
prevent an agreement, but must have 
unconditional surrender. 

The rebels were still fighting. Car- 
bajal desired an armistice without 
delay, in view of the “certain suc- 
cess” of the negotiations, but hostil- 
ities were not suspended. Several 
cities within 100 miles of the capital 
were captured, Federal officers who 
fell into the hands of the rebels were 
put to death and towns were looted 
in violation of Carranza’s promise. 

Some predicted that the peace con- 
ference would fail because of disa- 
greement about amnesty. The dele- 
gates’ route was by way of Vera 
Cruz and Tampico. They had been 
accompanied by newspaper corre- 
spondents. But these were not al- 
lowed to go beyond Tampico. They 
reported that rebel officers at that 
port derided the conference, saying 
that the revolution must be carried 
to the end by fighting and that at 
least thirty per cent of the residents 
of the capital would be put to death. 
They showed long lists of prominent 
residents who were to be killed. 


It was asserted 
that neither of- 
ficially nor un- 
officially had Carranza invited Villa 
to take part in the triumphal entry 
into the capital city. Villa and his 
army remained in the state of Chi- 
huahua and he was adding recruits 
to his forces at the rate of about 400 
a day. In this way his army had 
grown from 23,000 to nearly 30,000 
men. He had an abundance of money 
and had bought medical supplies 
enough for 4000 wounded. Our Gov- 
ernment sought in vain to heal the 
. breach between Villa and Carranza. 
George C. Carothers, who had been 
with Villa a long time as a repre- 
sentative of our State Department, 
came to Washington and was in con- 
ference with President Wilson and 
Mr. Bryan. 

Stories about Villa’s grievances 
and aims at once got into print. He 
asserted, it was said, that Carranza 
had broken the agreement signed by 
representatives of both at Torreon. 
Therefore, he had refused to move 
southward with his army. He did 
not intend to start a new revolution, 
but would remain in Chihuahua un- 
til Carranza should respect the agree- 
ment and, if Carranza should con- 
tinue to ignore it, would set up an 
independent government in that 
state. He had done, he said, all he 
had promised to do, but Carranza 
had deliberately and repeatedly vio- 


Villa and Carranza 


lated the agreement which his chosen 
representatives, at the end of a four 
days’ conference, had signed. By re- 
cruiting he hoped to increase his 
army to a total of 60,000 men. 


Pp f Guanajuato, a city of 
Trogress OF 35,000 people, was taken 
the War by the rebels after a 
two days’ fight, and a Federal gen- 
eral, Cordado, was killed. Queretaro 
was evacuated by the Federals, but 
in a battle near the city many pris- 
oners were taken by the rebels, one 
of them being the Governor of the 
state. The Federals gave up all of 
Lower California. There was delay 
about the evacuation of Mazatlan. 
When that port is given to the rebels 
they will have the entire Pacific coast 
except Manzanillo, which is sur- 
rounded. It is said that General Pas- 
cual Orozco will fight no more, but 
will go to Canada. In the south, Za- 
pata, it is said at Washington, has 
agreed to support and assist Car- 


“ranza, Gabriel Huerta, a relative of 


the ex-President, voluntarily re- 
turned from Puerto Mexico to clear 
himself of charges made by men 
who were his subordinates while he 
was chief of the Secret Service. They 
have testified that they killed more 
than twenty of the ex-President’s 
political foes by order of Gabriel. 

Antonio Villareal, Governor of 
Nuevo Leon, and an ally of Villa, has 
issued a decree concerning the Cath- 
olic Church. He orders the expulsion 
of all foreign priests and Jesuits, 
prohibits confessions, directs that 
several Catholic colleges and schools 
be closed, and denounces the Church 
as the enemy of the Liberal move- 
ment. It has forgotten its spiritual 
mission, he says, and gone into poli- 
tics with the reactionaries. 


" The long delayed de- 


Railroad Rate 


ae cision of the In- 
Decision 


terstate Commerce 
Commission in response to the ap- 
plication of the northeastern rail- 
road companies for permission to in- 
crease their freight rates by five per 
cent was made known on August Ist. 
It contains 35,000 words and relates 
to many subjects in the broad field of 
the inquiry. While it is difficult to 
make an accurate summary of such 
a statement in brief space, it can be 
said that to railroads west of Pitts- 
burg and east of the Mississippi the 
commission grants an increase that 
will add from $10,000,000 to $15,- 
000,000 to their gross revenue, and 
that no increase is given to the east- 
ern trunk lines and New England 
roads, altho the trunk lines will gain 
something by reason of their owner- 
ship of roads in the territory for- 
merly affected. It was not a unani- 


mous decision. Five members signed 
it, and two, Commissioners McChord 
and Daniels, dissented, holding that 
something should have been granted 
to the roads which are not permitted 
to increase their rates. 

The grant to the roads in the cen- 
tral territory is modified by the ex- 
ception of iron, coal, cement, brick, 
and certain other commodities which 
are a large part of the tonnage. The 
commission points the way to econo- 
mies and reforms which might yield 
more than the desired advance of five 
per cent. It recommends a sale of all 
property not held for transportation 
purposes. The value of such property 
is $648,000,000. A readjustment of 
rates which would in¢rease revenue 
is invited, and the opinion is exprest 
that the passenger service is not 
bearing a fair share of the burden. 
The commission suggests conferences 
with local commissions in states 
where passenger rates are below 
their proper level. 


V 

The three members of 
go the Federal Board of 

Mediation and Concil- 
iation reported to the President that 
they had been in conference for ten 
days with representatives of the 
55,000 locomotive engineers and fire-' 
men of ninety-eight railroads west 
of Chicago, and of the companies, 
and had failed. Among the demands 
of the men is one for an increase of 
wages because of the higher cost of 
living, and the companies said the 
proposed increase would amount to 
$33,000,000 a year. Before the me- 
diators took up the case, ninety-seven 
per cent of the men had voted to 
strike. A plan proposed by the me- 
diators was accepted by the men, but 
rejected by the companies. It in- 
volved arbitration. 

President Wilson asked. members 
of the board and representatives of 
the men and the companies to confer 
with him. The men had decided to 
go on strike on August 7th if the 
companies should persist in opposing 
the mediators’ plan. After the con- 
ference, at the end of last week, Mr. 
Wilson was confident that the strike 
would be averted. He had appealed 
to the patriotism of both parties, 
urging each to make concessions, and 
pointing out that the proposed strike, 
paralyzing the railroads at a time 
when European conditions caused a 
crisis would be a national calamity. 
It would compel a failure of his plans 
for building up the merchant marine 
by new legislation for the admission 
of foreign ships to American regis- 
try. The men accepted the terms pro- 
posed, which involved arbitration 
for the wage increase, and the com- 
panies acquiesced later. 





TEUTON AGAINST SLAV 


DYNASTIC AMBITIONS AND RACIAL ENTANGLEMENTS THAT UNDERLIE THE GREAT WAR 
BY WILLIAM MILLIGAN SLOANE, L.H.D. 


The harsh simplicity of the issues 
of war is only superficial: the prob- 
lems with which the nations of Eu- 
rope wrestle in time of peace are no 
less bewildering than before and will 
loom large when the days of recon- 
struction come. With these essential 
factors in the future of Europe Pro- 
fessor Sloane is thoroly familiar, as 
his recent study, “The Balkans; a 
Laboratory of History,” attests. The 
best known of the other works pre- 
pared, during his long service as pro- 
fessor of history at Princeton and 
now at Columbia are studies of Na- 
poleon and of the French Revolution. 
He was Theodore Roosevelt Profes- 
sor at Berlin in 1912-13.—THE ED- 
ITOR. 


HE European situation 

} seems unreal. We simply dare 

not consider the possibilities 
of a general European war and all its 
frightful consequences. Americans 
who are really such feel a much deep- 
er interest in their nearer European 
neighbors, even tho the recently 
adopted masses are still, at heart, 
most concerned with the far-off gov- 
ernments and peoples from out of 
which they have lately come. 

But it is absurdly insufficient to 
look at Europe from the west as we 
mostly do. Great Britain and France 
are full of poignant interest for us, 
Germany to quite the same degree. 
Their problems, internal and exter- 
nal, and their relations to each other, 
are fascinating to the extent of ab- 
sorption. But we forget that they 
too have an eastward outlook and 
that much of the east which to us is 
far, far away is for them close by 
and that their policies cannot neglect 
what we see but dimly. At this mo- 
ment, as for a year past, it is cen- 
tral to the comprehension of western 
politics that we recall how deter- 
minative in the arrangement and 
alignment of powers is a race ques- 
tion which presses upon the older 


western Europe from behind with © 


the obstinacy of natural law: the on- 
coming of the Slav, the self-defense 
of the Teuton. Besides it Franco- 
German relations are, however 
weighty, of minor importance. 

The European balance of power is 
as unstable as that of a pyramid 
poised on its apex. Race, religion, 
nationality, equality, interest, are 
the stock terms of politics and not 
one of them has a definite meaning. 
Nationality is the most misleading 
of them all, yet it is this vague con- 
cept which is central to the alarms 
of the present hour. The populations 


of Europe discriminate between An- 
glo-, German-, Irish-, Italo-, Slav- 
and Afro-Americans with insistence 
and give portentous reality to these 
designations because they cannot 
think in other terms. So far as they 
think at all they affect contempt for 
the assimilative process upon which 
we ourselves rely. 

Russia and Greek Catholicism, Ger- 
many and Teutonic culture, France 
and Roman civilization, and British 
imperial sway, each of these has a 
planetary system which ‘revolves 


about it. Language is not strong. 


enough to depict the passion and de- 
votion of the millions upon millions 
who pay and fight, who sacrifice all 
that life holds dear, for these unde- 
finable but poignant conceptions. In- 
tertwined with them are all the rest, 
material prosperity, race supremacy, 
peace of mind, social order and jus- 
tice. 

The pyramid has long been rock- 
ing and toppling: indeed the props 
and guys were always there in the 
form of treaties and alliances. Each 
of the systems has always been in- 
complete at the edges and sometimes 
at the very center. The Slavs are not 
all of the Greek confession, nor un- 
der Russian sway. A large minority 
are of the Roman faith and very 
many are faithful Moslems. The 
Latins are not all Roman Catholics, 
many are Protestants and among ec- 
clesiastical adherents are enormous 
numbers of free-thinkers and indif- 
ferent. The number of Roman Cath- 
olics among Germans, within and 
without the empire, is as great as 
that of other confessions: the coun- 
ter-reformation is still active thru- 
out western Europe, tho quiescent in 
the central lands. 

Accordingly the confessional bond 
still plays a major réle, possibly the 
major réle, on the stage of east Eu- 
ropean politics. But nationality runs 
it a hard race for first place. The 
cross purposes between the two act 
and react to produce confusion, and 
dim the vision of observers. 

Prolific _as Anglo-Saxons once 
were, and as the Germans still are, 
no instance is known to history of a 
natural growth of population like 
that of the latest years among the 
Slays. They now outnumber the Ger- 
mans nearly three to one: as we con- 
sider civilization theirs is, with the 
conspicuous but negligible exception 
of a minute proportion, about that 
much lower and more primitive than 
the German, dark and medieval as 
is the latter at its worst. Among the 
Slavs there are two lines of division: 


the aristocracy and towns-folk, a rel- 
atively very small number with some 
veneer of western culture and learn- 
ing are separated by an abyss from 
all the rest, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of primitive artizans and peas- 
ants whose one controlling power is 
fear, fear of the state, fear of the 
church. Then secondly straight thru 
the heart of the continent lies Hun- 
gary, which divides the north from 
the south Slavs and makes common 
cause with the Germans of Austria, 
as far as a hated necessity requires, 
to form the Dual Monarchy. 

What with the iron sway of Tur- 
key and the stern repression of the 
Magyars the south Slav differs 
slightly from his congener of the 
north in speech, institutions, tradi- 
tion and general characteristics. But 
very slightly, after all. They are a 
peasant folk, placid when comforta- 
ble, savage when roused. Since their 
emancipation from the Turkish yoke 
they have produced no ruling class, 
and only a handful of native states- 
men and administrators. Servia has 
a worthless native dynasty, Monte- 
negro a strong but rude one; the 
other states have had foreign princes 
imposed upon them. 

Since the Slavs appeared in history 
there has been an embittered, re- 
morseless, and often bloody struggle 
for supremacy between Teuton and 
Slav. The elements of humanity com- 
mingle in warfare as in peace, prob- 
ably in the higher degree, by taking 
prisoners than by merchandising. 
Whatever order and control has ex- 
isted in eastern Europe proceeded 
more or less directly from German 
sources, and along the broad mark 
or frontier from the Baltic to the 
Adriatic upon which the clashes have 
occurred there has been some admix- 
ture of blood.as well as of institu- 
tions. 

Until lately there were large num- 
bers of German traders in Slavic 
towns, and in the administration of 
Russia men with German names were 
prominent. The University of Dor- 
pat was a distinguished center of 
German learning. Within the Ger- 
man lands Slavic laborers were nu- 
merous and men with Slavic names 
rose to considerable eminence in all 
walks of life as far westward. as the 
Elbe. Eastern Prussia has large pop- 
ulations of SJavs and its Polish sub- 
jects in Posen constitute a Slavie so- 
ciety which defies assimilation. The 
landed proprietors of Russia’s Baltic 
provinces and the merchants of the 
Baltic seaboard were and remain 
German in speech and tradition. On 
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both sides of the frontier there was 
toleration for the respective aliens. 

But within a generation the pas- 
sion for “nationality” has become 
fanatical and insensate. Whoever 
was a subject must become Russian: 
in Finland the upper classes of Swed- 
ish stock and culture as well as the 
indigenous Finns; in Poland, where 
all are Slavs, all must become Rus- 
sian; in the Baltic provinces Ger- 
manism must be uprooted and Dorpat 
was turned into Yurieff with a corps 
of Russian professors. The same fiery 
zeal in the reverse sense overmas- 
tered Prussia and Hungary for Teu- 
tonizing or Magyarizing all the Slavs 
within their borders. There was from 
north to south a nationalizing pas- 
sion which rekindled the fires of hate 
and fury until today the conflagra- 
tion rages to destruction. 

The flames leaped over and set fire 
to the Balkans. Germanism in Aus- 
tria-Hungary was put on the desper- 
ately defensive alike by Magyars and 
Slavs. At no time within the historic 
record was the race and confessional 
antagonism as savage as it is today. 
Nationality and autonomy are the 
war-cries. “In the name of liberty” 
is the plea which the combatants 
shout westward as they arm to the 
teeth, marshal their enormous armies 
and commit atrocity upon atrocity in 
the face of high heaven. The recent 
Balkan wars have completely overset 
the military equilibrium of Europe, 
because they have placed on its mili- 
tary map at least a million disciplined 
troops with the lust for combat en- 
gendered by their war of emancipa- 
tion and the internecine conflicts for 


national grandeurs into which it de- 
generated. 

Austria-Hungary is the most ex- 
traordinary congeries of unrelated 
parts ever compacted into a nominal 
state. On every treasury note the 
denomination and value are printed 
in about twelve languages so that it 
may circulate thruout the monarchy, 
and there are some eighteen groups 
of population that lay claim to “na- 
tionality.” Within Cis-Leithia, which 
we know as Austria, lies the kingdom 
of Bohemia, overwhelmingly Slav, 
and vociferous for recognition as 
such. Trieste is almost a pure Ital- 
ian city,.lower Tyrol is Italian, and 
the townsfolk of Dalmatia are Ital- 
ians. The districts of Carniola and 
parts of Carinthia are Slav again. 
Trans-Leithia, which we know as 
Hungary, is ruled by Magyars, but 
within its limits are millions of 


Slavs; and Croatia, which is pure 


Slav, possesses a would-be autono- 
mous local government standing by 
treaty in the same or a similar rela- 
tion to the supreme Hungarian pow- 
er as that-in which Hungary stands 
to Austria. Yet the “Hungarian” 
seaport of Fiume is a pure Slav city. 

Confessionally the Slav subjects of 
the monarchy are of the Roman 
faith, tho in certain places there are 
small congregations of the Greek 
faith. The recently annexed prov- 
inces of Bosnia and the Herzegovina 
belong to the monarchy as a whole, 
their populations are pure Slavs, 
mainly of the Greek confession, tho 
the higher social classes are faithful 
Moslems, the immigrant administra- 
tors and traders from the monarchy 


are Roman Catholics. Control is gen- 
erally Germanic, stigmatized as the 
sauerkraut and sausage régime. 

But over all this unprecedented 
mosaic of race, religion and lan- 
guage a German dynasty reigns and 
the once all-powerful German influ- 
ence still largely predominates. The 
German empire in its entirety, 
whether Roman Catholic or Protes- 
tant, exists today as it is because. 
Austria was expelled from the Ger- 
man hegemony, but its peoples and 
its rulers have a deep concern for 
Austria-Hungary as a bulwark 
against the ever-rising and surging 
tide of Slavic numbers and a menac- 
ing inundation of lower civilizations. 

Within the triple alliance of Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary and Italy 
the relations of the two former are 
thus much closer than those of Italy 
with either. The dominant figure of 
the triple alliance is of course the 
German Emperor, and by an over- 
mastering will, backed by military 
power of portentous strength both 
afloat and ashore, he has kept, in- 
deed commanded, the peace of Eu- 
rope so far thruout his reign. This 
has been to the immense advantage 
of his people, as they clearly under- 
stand, but a peace lord who is a war 
lord as well has an unenviable task 
in restraining a military party of 
great influence straining at the leash 
when wars are raging and insults 
fly hurtling thru space from defiant 
foes, increasing yearly in strength 
and self-reliance. 

German socialism, stripped of all 
its trimmings, is nothing more or 
less than good old-fashioned Ameri- 
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THE FLEET THAT MAY DECIDE THE WAR 


Hostilities found England's great navy, which now totals 437 effective fighting units, assembled in British waters after a monster review at Spithead. 
The first fleet promptly sailed under sealed orders and may fight the Germans before this reaches our readers 
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can patriotism, a determination to 
share the offices high and low with 
the privileged classes and enjoy the 
social distinctions as well as the 
emoluments pertaining thereunto. 
Ambition for power and the pomp of 
power stir the breast of the humble. 
Thus far German socialism is not 


international and is not likely to be- 


come so. Yet it is a serious weakness 
in a system so hierarchical as that of 
Prussia or even in the other more 
democratic states of the federal em- 
pire. 

Had the United States a Russia on 
one shore and a France on the other, 
with not one truly friendly power on 
either side, we could visualize the 
problem of the German empire, per- 
haps even realize it. The vast extent 
of her land frontier is a decided 
weakness. Another is over-popula- 
tion; sixty-six millions on a territory 
about the size of Texas and not com- 
parable in fertility of soil and nat- 
ural resources. Already by the magic 
touch of scientific agriculture but lit- 
tle is unreclaimed and most yields to 
the very limit of its capacity. 

Still another weakness is the Polish 
question, which renders Posen a focus 
of discontent and exhibits the /util- 
ity of all efforts at Germanization of 
unwilling Slavs. But the most seri- 
ous weakness of Germany is the ten- 
ure and treatment of Alsace-Lor- 
raine. The truth about this question 
is at the bottom of the well: the 
keenest French observers declare 
that they would be entirely content 
as an autonomous state in the fed- 
eral German empire and do not de- 
sire reincorporation in France. But 
France desires it, and cannot con- 
done their loss. The Hohenzollerns 
have conauered the German home, 


THE DREADED GERMAN ARTILLERY 


they desire no world conquest, but 
they mean to defend to the death 
what they have secured. 

As between Germany and German 
Austria the bonds of trade and sym- 
pathy are many and powerful, but 
the religious question lies athwart 
union in any calculable period. Prus- 
sia is still a Protestant, intensely 
Protestant power, altho the natural 
increase of Romanists is in excess of 
any other. In a high sense Prussian 
policy is German politics, and the 
majority of Protestants thruout the 
empire steadily dwindles. The en- 
trance of German Austria would 
throw them into a hopeless minority. 
Nevertheless the question is as yet 
not perilous, for stancher patriot- 
ism than that of Bavaria, the Rhine- 


‘land and Westphalia does not exist 


in Prussia proper, or Saxony, or 
Wurtemberg. 

To these elements of strength and 
weakness possibly another should be 
added: the prosperity in commerce 
and industry of all Germany. Based 
on unprecedented expansion of 
credit, this is therefore an exceed- 
ingly delicate structure and forces 
a pause ere active military steps are 
taken. In the alarms of a few years 
since it was the merchants and bank- 
ers who commanded a halt and a re- 
turn to sanity. 

Ultimately the increase of num- 
bers may call for territorial expan- 
sion to the eastward or a desperate 
effort at it, but for the present Ger- 
man policy is easily legible: main- 
tain what it has, strengthen Austria- 
Hungary against the Slav, and be 
prepared in every respect to repel 
any advance of its own eastern 
neighbors, perhaps even to drive 
them far behind their present lines. 


into position. Germany’s supremacy in armament over France and Russia is especially marked 


For success in this she must be 
strong enough to hold France in 
check, and to that end she has just 
enlarged her armaments. 

Russian power viewed from with- 
out is portentous. With her popula- 
tion of a hundred and sixty-eight 
millions it seems as if she could put 
some millions of troops in the field, 
overpower all Europe, and constitute 
herself suzerain of Slavic peoples as 
well as of the Greek Church—to 
which position she has long laid 
claim. But so vast, so unorganized, 
so inert is most of her empire that 
its very weight seems often to threat- 
en a break. 

But her most salient weakness is 
the double question of Finland and 
Poland, with their sense of outrage 
and resistance to Russian influence. 
It was no wonder that she could not 
coerce Japan, or even conquer Tur- 
key without Rumanian help: howso- 
ever many men she may have under 
arms there is always a Polish terror 
of major size and a Finnish night- 
mare less in dimension but equal in 
grimness, at the very door of St. 
Peter®burg, moreover. And_ the 
haunting specter of intestine vio- 
lence can only be concealed by troops 
and police. The national territory 
must be garrisoned against Russian, 
Polish and Finnish discontent. 

Apparently her Government meas- 
ures greatness solely by size, so 
steady is its advance to the eastward 
in the seizure and occupation of ter- 
ritory or the establishment of influ- 
ence zones. Quantity is the relentless 
foe of quality and numbers are the 
Iscariot of efficiency. The modern 
world is all astray on this question 
and Russia seems the blindest of the 
blind. Her northern frontiers are for- 
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tified by: their Arctic position; her 
others are the weakest possible, the 
most vulnerable in all their extent. 
Her policy is not easily legible, but 
in the Triple Entente, the bonds of 
which are very slight, thefe is of 
course a threefold understanding 
which’ gives some guarantee of her 
swollen dimensions and assures her 
a free hand for the defensive if not 
for the offensive. A hegemony among 
the Slavs she may secure if she 
strikes successful blows for the Ser- 
vian cause, but a protectorate in 
form never. She has never been able 
to charm her southern relations and 
the great secret service of spies in- 
numerable . which. she maintains 
among them exasperates, sometimes 
intimidates, but never cows them. 

Why protect Servia? Why bring 
all Greek Christians under her re- 
ligious sway? Why set up a Pan- 
Slavic federation? Why the pogrom 
and Jew baiting? Why swell to burst- 
ing with zones of influence in Cen- 
tral Asia which belie their name in 
that they do not bind? Why the brow- 
beating of Armenia and the hound- 
ing of Turkey? There seems no sense 
and little unity in the enormous pro- 
gram. 

If there be any solution to the rid- 
dle at all, it lies in her persistence 
that her door-key may be wrested 
from Moslems and the exit to the 
area of world commerce thru the 
Straits as well as thru the Baltic be 
her very own to command. It is not 
given to outsiders quite to compre- 
hend how everything works together 
to that end, but we hear it with per- 
petual iteration and it may be so. 
Meantime we somehow feel that Rus- 
sia resembles the athlete who ran so 
far to gain impetus that on the take- 
off line for the jump he fell in ex- 
haustion. The preliminaries have 
hitherto been so protracted that ac- 
complishment halted. 

Since Russia has had armies on 
European battlefields their laurels 
have been those of subsidiaries rath- 
er than principals. It was not until 
Gorck and his Prussians wert over 
to the Russians at Tauroggen in 
1818 that their standards advanced 
"py self-impulsion. We are told on 
good authority that the existing 
army, entirely regenerated since the 
Treaty of Portsmouth, longs and 
even lusts to redeem its good name. 
Therein lay the danger of the hour. 

Should Russia restore to Finland 
the liberties of which she has been 
robbed, should she grant autonomy to 
Russian Poland as a buffer state be- 
tween the Russian Orient and the 
German Occident and liberate a na- 
tion of twenty-four millions, Roman 
and romantic in religion and culture, 
her gravest internal danger would be 


diminished if not removed. But of 
this there is little chance, so fanat- 
ical is Greek ecclesiasticism and so 
powerful at St. Petersburg. 

The Servian protection is ancillary 
to the broad Russian policy. The 
writer in his recent book on the 
Balkans has quite fully explained the 
genesis and described the distribu- 
tion of the Slavic stock in the great 


‘southeastern peninsula of Europe. It 


suffices to say here that the Serbs 
are the purest and most numerous 
branch of the southern Slavs. They 
are numerous in Hungary proper 
round about the city of Temesvar, 
they are almost exclusively the in- 
habitants of Croatia, Slavonia, Is- 
tria, Dalmatia, Herzegovina and Bos- 
nia. Of their confessional divisions 
we spoke in another connection. 
Within the Austria-Hungarian do- 
main they number about five mil- 
lions; without in Servia, Montenegro 
and elsewhere about as many more. 
These last are almost exclusively of 
the Greek faith, among the former 
possibly a fifth are also of that pro- 
fession. Hence the concern of Rus- 
sia, real or professed, for the ortho- 
dox who are anxious before the ‘mili- 
tancy of Romanism, 

Thus divided the independent Serb 
states have remained insignificant 
in the power of their political sov- 
ereignty and are so still. But they 
have been impassioned apostles of 
the Great Servia idea and thru a des- 
perate propaganda have infected the 
Austrian subjects of their own stock. 
It is the unrest within the dual mon- 
archy which more concerns its Gov- 
ernment than even the devilish com- 
plots which find hospitality in Servia 
and have found two victims in the 
Austro-Hungarian heir and his mor- 
ganatic wife. The war on Servia may 
be merely punitive, but it is really a 
terrible warning to those within Aus- 
tria-Hungary to cease from trou- 
bling. 

The dream of a united Illyrian 
kingdom began with the liberation of 
Servia from Turkish misrule. But the 
congress of Vienna and Waterloo 
quenched all hope during thirty 
years. Hungary considered Croatia 
as a mere province and exasperated 
the Croats by an effort to Magyarize 
them. Their Emperor gave them a 
patriotic Ban or viceroy in 1848, the 
famous Iellaschich, who in the crisis 
of his long career turned all his folk 
in frenzy against Hungary in her 
struggle for independence and saved 
the Hapsburg monarchy from ex- 
tinction. The efforts of Joseph II to 
Germanize Croatia were vain, but it 
kept its identity. In 1868 an unsat- 
isfactory “compromise” was forced 
on it. In spite of Hungarian stub- 
bornness this charter has been sev- 








eral times modified in a sense favor- 
able to Croat aspirations, but the 
people still cherish resentment. They 
have a representative of the Hun- 
garian crown, a national diet in con- 
trol of local affairs, including courts 
and schools, and in the ministry at 
Buda-Pest they have one member 
with three members of the upper and 
forty. of the lower house. There are 
endless wranglings and sometimes 
rebellious outbursts of violence ‘as 
Hungary seeks to recall more or. less 
of what has been wrenched from. her, 
and Croatia to wrest from her a 
higher degree of autonomy. The Ser- 
vians elsewhere sympathize, especi- 
ally those not in Croatia-Slavonia 
but directly under Austrian admin- 
istration. If we may trust our judg- 
ment, based on personal observation, 
Austria-Hungary has seized the oc- 
casion of the hideous crime so lately 
committed to secure peace within her 
own borders by the punishment of 
Servia. 

France has always had a noble 
sentimentality for the insurgents 
against any “oppressor” except her- 
self, and claims for herself the lib- 
eration of Greece. It is hard that 
Austria-Hungary should pitilessly 
monopolize and regulate Servian 
trade, as she does; the enlarged 
Greece suspects the dual monarchy 
of seeking a highway of her own to 
the Aegean and desires to reserve for 
herself the transit and* outlet for 
Servian commerce to the Mediterra- 
nean. Hence Servia may hope for at 
least moral and possibly for material 
aid from France and Greece as well 
as for the protection of Russia. Dur- 
ing the recent wars Servia amazed 
the world by the regeneration of her 
army as a fighting machine and that 
of any invader, no matter how effi- 
cient, is likely to meet with fierce 
resistance. 

Italy still harbors a deep-seated 
distrust of her next-door neighbor 
in the alliance and their interests 
clash on the Adriatic. At its head is 
an Italia irredenta under Austrian 
rule and opposite in both Montene- 
gro and Albania they have opposing 
desires. The dynasty of the former 
is kin by marriage to the House of 
Savoy, and a German prince, if he 
of Wied ever gets a firm seat as 
Mpret of Albania, is not likely to 
favor Italian interests to any dis- 
advantage for the powerful Austrian 
Lloyd steamship company, for long 
years the adroit and insinuating 
queen of the Adriatic, at least on 
the eastern shore. 

Finally there is the movement, in- 
choate as yet and not very assertive 
but nevertheless of importance, to 
combine into 4 common interest the 
hitherto disjointed and mutually sus- 
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picious policies of the nations which 
border on the Mediterranean, for 
protection against the great commer- 
cial powers which make it a world’s 
highway, notably Great Britain and 
secondarily Germany. France, Italy 
and Spain are Latin, the new Greece 
at least classical in its aspirations 
and maritime to the utmost. From 
Gibraltar to the Great Syrtis Spain, 
France and Italy hold ‘the® African 
coast. While Italy alone has hopes of 
important colonization in its posses- 
sions, since the population of the 


others is stationary, all are engaged 
in the development of their posses- 
sions and the commerce which ac- 
companies it. Each aspires to expand 





its Mediterranean importance, all are 
impatient of British supereminence 
on its waters. The maintenance of 
present conditions is manifestly the 
British policy and the line of her 
Mediterranean fortresses will not be 
without the support of her fleets 
whatever the understanding with 
France and Russia may be. 

The efforts of the British Govern- 
ment, seconded by that. of Germany, 
to keep the peace of Europe or at 
least localize the war, were as com- 
mendable as they were manifestly sin- 
cere and to the immediate interest of 
both. The struggle for the world’s 
carrying trade is not entirely con- 
fined to Great Britain and Germany, 


nor the rivalry in building great 
fleets to defend it. French and Italian 
and Austrian, even Russian and Jap- 
anese, packets ply many a far distant 
main. Yet separately and combined 
they are minor rivals. It is to be 
hoped that if the great ones can emu- 
late each other in peace for mercan- 
tile supremacy, they may combine to 
maintain the unstable equilibrium of 
the balance of power to which refer- 
ence has been made. The internal pol- 
itics of both are uneasy and in both 
there are portents of social upheaval, 
but their stability and domestic bal- 
ance are rockfast compared with that 
of the other great powers. 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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JEAN JACQUES: War is the foulest fiend that 
ever vomited forth from the mouth of hell. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON: I abhor war and view 
it as the greatest scourge of mankind. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: There never was a 
good war or a bad peace. 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON: My country 
is the world; my countrymen are all mankind. 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE: The more I study 
the world, the more am I convinced of the inability 
of force to create anything durable. 


PAUL ON MARS HILL: God hath made of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face 
of the earth. 


ANDREW CARNEGIE: We have abolished slav- 
ery from civilized countries, the owning of man by 
man. The next great step that the world can take is 
to abolish war, the killing,of man by man. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON: My first wish is to 
see the whole world at peace, and the inhabitants of 
it as one band of brothers, striving which should 
most contribute to the happiness of mankind. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: With malice toward 
none, with charity for all, with firmness in the right 
as God gives us to see the right, let us strive 

to do all which may achieve and cherish a just and 
lasting peace among ourselves and with all nations. 


EMANUEL KANT: The method by which states 
prosecute their rights cannot under present condi- 
tions be a process of law, since no court exists hav- 
ing jurisdiction over them, but only war. But 
through war, even if it result in victory, the ques- 
tion of right is not decided. 


WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING: The doc- 
trine that violence, oppression, inhumanity, is an 
essential element of society, is so revolting that, did 


I believe it, I would say, let society perish, let man \ 


and his works be swept away, and the earth be 
abandoned to the brutes. Better that the globe 
should be tenanted by brutes than by brutalized 
men. 





ROBERT E. LEE: But what a cruel thing is war, 
to separate and destroy families and friends, and 
mar the purest joy and happiness God has granted 
us in this world; to fill our hearts with hatred in- 
stead of love for our neighbors and to devastate the 
fair face of the beautiful world. 


CHARLES DICKENS: There will be the full 
complement of backs broken in two, of arms twisted 
wholly off, of men impaled upon their bayonets, of 
legs smashed up like bits of firewood, of heads sliced 
open like apples, of other heads crunched into soft 
jelly by the iron hoofs of horses, of faces trampled 
out of all likeness to anything human. This is what 
skulks behind “a splendid charge.” This is what 
follows, as a matter of course, when our fellows 
rode at them in style and cut them up famously. 


BARONESS VON SUTTNER: What is most 
astonishing, according to my way of looking at it, is 
that men should bring each other into such a state— 
that men who have seen such a sight should not sink 
down on their kneés and swear a passionate oath:to 
make war on war—that if they were princes they 
do not fling the sword away—or if they are in any 
position of power they do not from that moment, 
devote their whole action in speech or writing, in 
thought, teaching or business, to this-one — 
down your arms. 


VICTOR HUGO: A day will come when el only 
battlefield will be the market open to commerce and 
the mind opening to new ideas. A day will come 
when bullets and bombshells will’ be replaced by 
votes, by the universal suffrage of nations, by the 
venerable arbitration of a greatSovereign Senate, 
which will be to Europe what the Parliament is to 
England, what the Diet is to ‘Germany, what the 
Legislative Assembly is to France. A day will come 
when a cannon will be exhibited in public museums, 
just as an instrument of torture is now, and. people 
will be astonished how such a thing could have been. 
fy day will come when these two immense groups, 
‘the United States of América and the United States 
of Europe, shall be seen placed in presence of each 
other, extending the hand of fellowship across the 
ocean. 
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HE other day I strolled into 

the sociological department of 

Columbia University and 
found one of the Fellows (cap F of 
course), Mr. Edwin L. Clarke, read- 
ing a little old brown book. On de- 
mand he surrendered the volume and 
I glanced at the title page with an 
eye of journalistic disapprobation. It 
was published in Harrisburgh in 
1811. 

“Why do you waste your time on 
stuff a hundred years old? Here, take 
my copy of the morning paper and 
read something up-to-date, all about 
Bryan and Wilson and the Constitu- 
tionalists.” 

“If you will read this you will not 
have to read the morning paper,” he 
retorted. “The news of the daily is 
not so new as you think. Listen to 
this,” and he turned over the yellow 
pages until he came to the desired 
paragraph and read as follows: 

THE COLONEL’S OPINION 

. . With respect to Mr. Bryan, so 
conspicuous at this era, ... he was 
one of those, whose memory treasures 
up small things with even more care 
than great ones. He was said to be a 
very diligent reader, and was certainly 
a never weary monotonous talker. — 
It was, moreover, his passion or his 
policy, to identify himself with the peo- 
ple, in opposition to those who were 
termed the well-born. . In other re- 
spects Mr. Bryan was well enough: let 
us say a well meaning man, and even 
one, who, in the main, felt he was act- 
ing the patriot: for this part, it is well 
known, is played in very different 
styles. . Some see only danger, bless 
their optics! on the side of aristocracy; 
and, therefore, rivet themselves with 
all ‘their might, in an anti-patrician 
spirit of perverseness to everything 
candid, or noble or honorable. Nothing 
is republican with them, but as it is 
crawling, and mean, and candied over 
with a fulsome and hypocritical love 
for the people. I do not say that Mr. 
Bryan was actuated by such motives, 
but merely, that his patriotism was of 
the humble character they are calcu- 
lated to inspire. . 

This was understood to have been 
principally the work of . Bryan, 
in conjunction with . - » a school- 
master; and it was severely repro- 
bated by those who thought checks 
and balances necessary to a legiti- 
mate distribution of the powers of 
government. . Of his colleague ... 
it may not be uncharitable to pre- 
sume, that having the little knowledge 


Im sure we should all 
be as happy as‘ Kings 
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of man, and scholastic predilection for 
the antique in liberty, which generally 
falls to the lot of a pedagogue, he acted 
accordingly. 

. . . The constitutionalists, however, 
claimed him, and whether he thought 
with them or not, he was too prudent to 
disoblige them. It is rather probable 
that the philosopher was of the opinion, 
that the ferment of the revolution 
should be left to work itself off. 

-. As he had discovered that oil 
would ame the ruffled surface of the 
sea, so had he found it most effectual 
in assuaging the troubled minds of his 
fellow men. Hence his demeanor to 
both parties was so truly oily and ac- 
commodating . . . while president. 

. These constituted the duumvirate, 
which had the credit of . . laying . 
the cornerstone of that edifice, which, 
however retarded in its progress by 
aristocratical interference, towers like 
another Babel to the skies, and will 
continue to tower, until finally arrested 
and dilapidated by an irremediable con- 
fusion of tongues: for anarchy ever 
closes the career of democracy. 


“Your’re faking,” I declared when 
he had finished. “History does not 
repeat itself.” 

“See for yourself,” he replied, 
handing me the little leather bound 
volume and I saw he was right. The 
twentieth century has no monopoly 
of colonels, Bryans, schoolmasters 
and Constitutionalists. The para- 
graphs he read were from the pen of 
one Alexander Graydon, who served 
his country in the War of the Revo- 
lution. They are to be found begin- 
ning on page 266 of his Memoirs. 
He is describing the part played by 
George Bryan and a Mr. Canon in 
the formation of the first: Pennsyl- 
vania state constitution. 


For the benefit of Americans who 
are hankering after titles I reprint 
without charge to F.Z.H. the follow- 
ing advertisement from the London 
Times: 





TRICTLY GENUINE! Direct from 
Heirs. Old AUSTRIAN TITLE with 
Coat of Arms and Seal, dating from the 
16th Century, for SALE—Offers to F.Z.H., 
616, Rudolf Mosse, Frankfurt-a-Main. 











This is worth looking into. The 
Austrian uniforms are the hand- 
somest in Europe and apparently 
this title can be obtained without the 
sacrifice of. a daughter. Our multi- 
millionaires must realize that the 
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price of nobility is rapidly rising like 
the price of Rembrandts and salt- 
cellars and for the same reason. They 
probably will never have a cheaper 
chance to get in on the ground floor 
of the peerage than now. The recent 
discussion in the British Parliament 
over the prices paid for admission to 
the House of Lords showed that the 
general advance in living expenses 
extends even to the cost of coronets. 
A mere baronetcy costs from $150,- 
000 to $375,000. A peerage.such as 
twenty years ago could be got for 
$150,000 now sells at $500,000 or 
even as high as $2,000,000. Even at 
these figures a British barony is a 
good, safe investment, for if the 
House of Lords should be abolished 
as some radicals threaten, the value 
of the title would be greater than 
ever, for it would thus be unencum- 
bered by any pretense of official 
duties. 

We-have seen it demonstrated by 
various writers, that by the year 
2000 or later mankind will be: 

Hairless, toothless, epileptic, child- 
less, dead of heart disease, dead of 
nervous diseases, dead of cancer, in- 
sane and idiotic; entirely Russian, 
entirely Chinese, entirely Mohamme- 
dan; Roman Catholic, Christian Sci- 
entist, Mormon, spiritualist and 
atheist; tyrannized over by capital- 
ists, Socialist bureaucrats, Syndical- 
ist labor unions, Free Masons, Jew- 
ish financiers and Prussian militar- 
ists; devoid of petroleum, of coal, 
starved for lack of 
potash, phosphorus and nitrogen; 
polygamous, polyandrous, promiscu- 
ous and living in barracks; wiped 
out by war, pestilence, the cooling of 
the earth, the return of the Glacial 
Period, falling into the sun, collision 
with a comet, blown up by radium 
emanation, poisoned by atmospheric 
changes and ended by the advent of 
the Millenial Dawn. 

How lucky that all these things 
can’t happen! 





“T dare do all that may become a 
man.” Who dares do more is a suf- 
fraget. 
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International News 
MAURICE E. McLOUGHLIN AND HIS “CANNON-BALL” SERVICE 


THE MOST BRILLIANT OF THE YOUNG CALIFORNIANS WHO NOW DOMINATE AMERICAN TENNIS IS THE LEADER IN 
DEFENDING THE DAVIS CUP, WHICH HE HELPED TO WIN LAST YEAR 














CHILDREN AND BUGABOOS 


BY H. D. BAILEY 


PROFESSOR OF BIOLOGY IN MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 


NAKES, toads, beetles, devil’s 
. darning needles— what dread 

inspiring words! Who does not 
start at the mere sight of a wrig- 
gling reptile? But the little child, 
ignorant of myth and superstition, 
actually loves these dreaded crea- 
tures —certainly, in most cases, 
cares more for them than for its 
dolls or toys. Such, at least, is the 
belief of the writer, who for a num- 
ber of years has been making ob- 
servations to ascertain whether or 
not little children are possest of an 
innate antipathy, as is generally be- 
lieved, for creatures such as call 
forth dread in adult man. In the 
scores of tests made no trace of such 
antipathy has been found, excluding, 
of course, those cases in which the 
tests were vitiated by influences 
(parental admonition, etc.) before 
the experiments were made, In all 
instances, irrespective of sex or par- 
entage or region of birth, the child 
manifested marked interest in and 
pronounced care for all of the ani- 
mals employed. 

Preferences were noticeable—one 
little boy of two years displayed 
especial fondness for snakes, a black 
one, five feet in length, being his 
favorite; a little girl of three sum- 
mers bestowed her most zealous care 
on a box turtle, scarred and muti- 
lated as it was; but in no case was 
there evident, even in the slightest 
degree, aversion for any creature 
offered. The conclusion is inevitable, 
that our so-called “natural” dread 
for some creatures is not a “natural” 
feeling at all, but rather an acquired 
condition brought about by personal 
experience or by influences ema- 
nating from others of our race. 

William, photographs of whom 
accompany this article, is a little fel- 
low not yet four years of age. All 
of the views here reproduced were 
taken when he was between the ages 
of one and three. He is a normal 
child in every respect, and his be- 
havior under the circumstances 
shown is precisely that displayed by 
any other normal child under simi- 
lar conditions. 

The dragon fly, perhaps better 
known to some as snake-doctor or 
devil’s darning needle, is an insect 
about which, as indicated by its 
names, a number of weird and mon- 
strous fables have grown. The 
writer can easily recall how, as a 
child, watching this insect skim over 
the woodland ponds, he entertained 
the greatest dread lest, with diaboli- 
cal intent, it should pounce upon him 
and sew up his ears. William will 
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never pass thru an experience of 
this nature. He knows dragon flies 
only as harmless and beautiful ob- 
jects, He takes great delight in hold- 
ing the “pretty red” ones, and 
watching them as, with voracious 
appetites, they greedily snatch the 
flies or other insects that he offers 
them. As to fearing them—why 
should he? 

One day the little fellow carried 
into the house a huge caterpillar, 


Reavily armed with club-like projec- 
tions and bristles, the kind that one 
sometimes sees on the foliage of 
maple trees, and which invariably 
calls forth fear and confusion on the 
part of woman or man; he discov- 
ered his prize as it was crawling 
about on the stones that lined the 
dusty roadway. “This is a nice cater- 
pillar—not a naughty one,” he ex- 
claimed to his mother as he fondled 
its spines. For a long time this 




















WILLIAM’S FAVORITE SNAKE IS THE HISSING VIPER 


At the age of two years and three months he is coolly examining a viper, a blacksnake and 
several box turt 
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“THIS IS A NICE CATERPILLAR” 
“frightful” wriggling worm served 
as his inseparable companion. Untir- 
ingly -he gazed at the colored hairs; 
examined the. grotesque knobs; stud- 
ied the creature’s curious method of 
progression; taught it how to crawl 
up one finger and down another, up 
once more and then back again. 

One day the writer presented to 
William a live bullfrog; it was the 
first he had ever seen. It was inter- 
esting to watch the actions of the 
child. For many minutes he gazed 
at the frog intently; he circled 
it several times. First ‘he was at- 
tracted by its moving throat, then 
its bulging eyes, next its ears and 
later its huge webbed feet. After a 
bit he tried to pick it up. He found 
the task no easy one. Time and again 
the slimy amphibian slipt from his 
grasp; finally he succeeded in hold- 
ing it. “Now I has it,” he announced 
gleefully, as he tried to carry it 
across the lawn. But suddenly the 
creature leaped wildly from his 
hands. The little fellow was holding 
on grimly at the time, 


But of all the creatures I have 
given to this little child, snakes have 
charmed him most completely. 

“Do you have the snakes again?” 
he inquires almost every time I 
come. One day I brought a kettle full 
—garter snakes they were, ranging 
from twelve to thirty inches in 


length, a writhing, squirming, scaly. 


mass. I knew their nature; I had 
been handling them for weeks; they 
were a gentle lot when kindly treat- 
ed. “Now, William,” I said, “when I 
take off the lid, see how many you 
can get.” The little lad went in with 
both his hands. When he arose he 
was clutching six of them. It was a 
long time before he put them back, 
for such a “whole big lot” had to be 
proudly shown to mother and her 
neighbor friends, much to their ter- 
ror and concern. 

Snakes, somewhat like dogs, soon 
learn to recognize their master. For 
months I kept in captivity a huge 
blacksnake, nearly eight feet long. 
While it would oppose the presence 
of any strange hand within its cage, 
I could at any time, with covered 
eyes, thrust hand or arm within its 
reach in perfect safety. As long as 
I kept it captive I never felt the im- 
print of its jaws. One day while 
William was passing by I decided to 
try a somewhat risky experiment. 
The big snake was not poisonous, 
but quite capable of inflicting ugly 
wounds, as a number of my friends 
had ascertained. 

“Does William want the snake?”-I 
inquired. 

“Is if a nice snake?” he asked in 
turn. 

“Yes, when it isn’t cross,” I said; 
then quickly added, “It isn’t cross 
now, It likes William.” 

The little lad walked up to it im- 
mediately. I hastened to his side, 
tense, ready to spring forward if 
necessity required. In an instant the 
child was fondling the big serpent 
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WARTS? NONSENSE! 


affectionately. I am sure that he 
could and gladly would have played 
with it for a long while, but, trem- 
bling all over, I bade him lower the 
serpent into its cage. He never saw 
it again. 

The little fellow’s favorite snake 
is the one shown in the photographs, 
the “hissing” viper or “blowing 
adder,” as it is sometimes called. It 
attains a length of thirty inches, is 
beautifully colored, perfectly harm- 
less, and displays, when approached, 
a number of unusual and interesting 
habits. It first tries to frighten the 
intruder away by producing a loud, 
hissing sound, effected by widening 
and flattening the neck region tight- 
ly against the ground. Failing in 
this it rolls over on its neck, becomes 
limp, and sticking out its tongue, 
feigns death, opossum like, and per- 
mits itself to be handled in any 
manner desired, if, as is not likely, 
the intruder is foolish enough to 
bother with a reptile corpse. 

Certainly, not all snakes would 
permit of such handling. 





and, in consequence, the 
frog failed to escape, but 
dangled in the air sus- 
pended by one of its long 
legs. And then occurred 
what the little lad per- 
haps will never forget— 
the frog cried out with 
one long, pitiable, bleat- 
ing, agonizing cry. Wil- 
liam looked amazed, then 
glanced at me. “It is 
afraid you will hurt it,” 
I told him. He put it down 
tenderly, and never after- 
ward picked it up again. 
That wet, slimy creature 
gave the little boy many 
hours of joy. Of course 








The writer bears on his 
hands a number of scars 
that attest the vicious na- 
ture of our common wa- 
ter moccasin, a _ reptile 
which will not “tame.” 
But the number of native 
snakes possessing such 
proclivities is small. The 
great bulk of them are 
amenable to kindness, and 
this article has been writ- 
ten with the hope that 
some readers, following 
the lead of the child, may 
find out for themselves 
how harmless and how in- 
teresting most of these 
“venomous” and “repul- 








it did not hurt him, not- 
withstanding superstition. 


THE HISSING VIPER PLAYS DEAD 


William at the tender age.of two is an interested spectator of the process 


sive” animals are. 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 
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interested in every extension 

or adaptation of unconven- 
tional methods of education. In Wis- 
consin “thé popular lécture system 
under direction of the extension ‘di- 
vision of the State University has 
practically superseded the local or 
circuit Chautauqua thruout_ that 
state. The university offers free lec- 
tures for community problems or wel- 
fare; educational-inspirational _lec- 
tures by the faculty of the univer- 
sity, free except lecturer’s fee; for 
educational and entertainment num- 
bers and courses by persons or 
troupes not belonging to the univer- 
sity staff, the community pays all 
but overhead expenses. The 209 
courses now offered are made up of 
two-fifths concerts, two-fifths lec- 
tures and one-fifth other forms: of 
entertainment: Moving picture serv- 
ice has been installed. About one- 
fourth of the contributors to the 
courses are drawn from the univer- 
sity faculty. Educational and artistic 
merit are thus assured and small 
communities secure courses formerly 
not within their reach. For two years 
the University of Minnesota exten- 
sion division has been conducting 
“University Weeks,” which are in 
reality Chautauquas maintained on 
an educational level. Other western 
state universities are offering sim- 
ilar service at varying cost to the 
community served. In New York City 
the Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
Columbia University, offered a pro- 
gram of approximately 250 lectures, 
concerts, readings and recitals, of 
the Chautauqua type and on the 
season-fee plan, for the first time last 
winter. The enrolled members num- 
bered 1248, the large majority of 
whom lived within a few minutes’ 
walk of the university, along River- 
side Drive, Central Park and the up- 
per West Side. The program for a 
second season is now made up. 


Gusts are keenly 





Increased attendance at Chautau- 
qua and summer schools elsewhere 
East and West is reported this season 
which will break the record of last 
year, when these schools numbered 
eighteen per cent over the preceding 
season, employed twenty-six per cent 
more teachers and enrolled 27.5 per 
cent more students. The student to- 
tal was 181,288, or only eleven per 
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cent less than the number of regular 
college students reported. Commis- 
sioner Claxton, of the United States 
Bureau of Education, estimates that 
three-fourths of the attendants are 
teachers, thus showing their desire 
to prepare for better work and the 
popular demand for more efficient 
teachers. He attributes the large in- 
crease to “the growing popularity of 
these schools, which afford teachers, 
college students and others opportu- 
nity to devote to study time which 
would otherwise be lost. Not all sum- 
mer school work is of college grade, 
but much of it is, and most of it is 
done with an eagerness and earnest- 
ness of purpose and a maturity of 
mind which much of the college work 
of the regular sessions does not 
show.” 





While Congress has no’ yet re- 
solved to turn itself into a full- 
fledged Chautauqua, it is generally 
conceded that President Wilson, col- 
lege fashion, has in two seasons 
placed Congress in the lead as a 
summer school. 





The College of Agriculture of Ohio 
State University at Columbus will 
hold a “Country Life Week” August 
10-14, for the purpose of giving rural 
ministers, school principals and 
teachers, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. 
C. A. secretaries, editors, officers of 
Granges, institute lecturers and all 
others interested in country life an 
opportunity for conference and in- 
struction. The three general divisions 
of the five-day program are: (1) 
methods of better farming; (2) 
rural sociology; (3) methods of deal- 
ing with rural problems and definite 
results that have been secured. 
Townsend Hall will be used for the 
six sessions a day and all buildings 
on the campus will be open to vis- 
itors. 





Circuit Chautauqua business de- 
velops a lingo of its own. “Communi- 
ty-building” is the sales slogan of 
the bureaus with Chautauqua pro- 
gram talent to place this season. A 
Chautauqua for Old Home or Home- 
coming Week is an effective varia- 
tion. In some places they call it Chau- 
tauqua Festival, and lecturers, read- 
ers, or entertainers are advertised 
s “platformists.” 
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Pleading at Chautauqua for the 
establishment of genuine municipal 
home rule thru the coming state con- 
stitutional convention, Mayor John 
Purroy Mitchel of New York City 
declared that “Primary and election 
voting, including registration, should 
be conducted in public school houses 
or on public property available. Elec- 
tions should be taken out of the bar- 
ber shop -and the livery stable and 
surrounded with safeguards which 
make the exercize of the franchise a 
solemn and impressive civic act. 
School houses, or other public assem- 
bly halls, should be available for free 
public discussion of civic questions.” 

At least nine states past laws dur- 
ing the past year recognizing ex- 
plicitly the principle of wider use of 
school plants for social, intellectual 
or recreational purposes. Both New 
York and New Jersey laws permit 
school property to be used: (1) By 
persons assembling to give or receive 
instruction in any branch of educa- 
tion, learning or the arts; (2) for 
public library purposes or stations; 
(3) for holding social, civic and rec- 
reational meetings and _ entertain- 
ments, and other uses pertaining to 
the welfare of the community; (4) 
similar gatherings at which admis- 
sion is charged but proceeds devoted 
to educational or charitable pur- 
poses; (5) for polling places for 
holding primaries and elections, for 
the registration of voters, and for 
holding political meetings. In Idaho 
the law permits use “for community 
purposes”; in Massachusetts “educa- 
tional, recreational, social, civic, 
philanthropic and similar purposes” 
are specified; in Indiana school house 
meetings must be nonpartizan. Kan- 
sas laws include religious, political, 
literary, scientific, mechanical or 
agricultural societies, night schools, 
societies for the suppression of 
crime, and improvement associa- 
tions. California law comprehensively 
provides for “free use of all public 
school houses and property for the 
establishment of a civic center at 
each and every public school house in 
the state, and the maintenance, con- 
duct and management of the same.” 
Use as polling places for both men 
and women voters is common on the 
Pacific Coast. Wider use for Chau- 
tauqua Circle meetings is now prac- 
ticable. . 
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THE COLOSSEUM—“TYPE OF THE ANTIQUE ROME”—PHOTOGRAPHED FROM A DIRIGIBLE 


Pompeii has been photographed from an airship—we printed the picture on March 23, 1914—the ancient theater of Bacchus at Rome is the 
scene of daily orchestral concerts, and now comes this photograph with its ultra-modern rendering of another Roman landmark 


Photograph by Paul Thompson 








IF ITALY AND SWITZERLAND 
SHOULD FIGHT 


OTH Italy and Switzerland 
B=: adopted measures to for- 

tify the entrances: of the fa- 
mous Simplon tunnel. 

Near the middle of the tunnel, a 
few yards from the Swiss frontier, 
Italian engineers have put in place a 
double iron door that can resist the 
rush of an express train proceeding 
at the rate of sixty miles an hour. 
This iron door is worked by elec- 
tricity from Iselle, the station at the 
Italian end of the tunnel, and under 
ordinary conditions it is hidden in 
the rocky side of the tunnel. The 
door is carefully tested once a week. 

The mines are connected with 


Brigue and Iselle by electrical de-. 


vices, so that “by the mere pressure 
of a button the Simplon tunnel could 
be destroyed in a second. 


PAVING STREETS WITH 
RUBBER 


NTER the noiseless city! At 
| ee the tired nerves of city 
dwellers are to be relieved of 
the incessant din and clatter of city 
streets, which, according to our nerve 
specialists, are partially responsible 
for the increasing insanity rate of 
our cities. Rubber is td replace brick, 
stone and asphalt as the paving of 
future cities, according to the pre- 
diction of Sir Henry Blake in open- 
ing the Fourth International Rubber 
Exhibition in London. Advances in 
the production and manufacture of 
the product during the past three 
years have been so great as to bring 
within the realm of reality this Uto- 
pian suggestion. 
At the London exhibition every- 
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thing possible was made of rubber. 
One entire room was completely fur- 
nished. in rubber. The walls were 
covered with it, skilfully disguised 
as wall paper, the pictures were 
mounted in rubber frames; even the 
carpets were of the same all-conquer- 
ing material. Tables, chairs, blotters, 
inkstands, paper weights, letter 
racks, penholders, were of rubber, 
while the electric light fixtures were 
of vulcanite. Dainty curtains hung at 
the windows; even these were of rub- 
ber hung on rubber rings, suspended 
on a rubber pole! 

Outside the hall where the exhibi- 
tion was held was a tennis court 
made of rubber, for which is claimed 
the most perfect results yet attain- 
able for the game. Its resilience gives 
the balls the rebound of billiard cush- 
ions. After witnessing an exhibition 
match on the vot the rubber grow- 
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A LABYRINTH FOR SHOPPERS 
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ers and manufacturers attending 
were invited to a luncheon, where 
again everything but the food—even 
to the menu cards—was of rubber. 


MAKING DRY GOODS IRRE- 
SISTIBLE 


i kee aisles over and turn 
to your left.” The familiar 
phrdse on the lips of a non- 
chalant floorwalker or department 
superintendent is bad salesmanship. 
The shopper, according to sales- 
psychologists, has an ingrained ob- 
jection to turning right angles and 
stepping aside from a broad straight 
aisle lined as far as the eye can see 
with tempting tidbits of merchan- 
dise at such ridiculously low prices, 
my dear. Only the shopper with a 
definite aim in view will take the 
abrupt turn or apply to the floor- 
walker. 

But that sort of shopper does not 
often occur in the feminine gender. 
It is to take advantage of the fact 
that a woman can be lured into pur- 
chasing many things that she does 
not definitely come after that a plan 
has been worked out to do away with 
right angles and to make “every 
aisle a main aisle.” As described in 
the New York Times, such an ar- 
rangement as that shown in the dia- 


| gram is designed to lead the shop- 


per gently and almost unconsciously 
back and forth in a sort of herring- 
bone course past miles of counters 
and tables till she finally brings up 
at the wall counters, buying all the 
way. Only by the exercize of the most 
rigid determination can the elevators 
be reached. “Obviously,” says the de- 
signer, Sidney J. Rockwell, “this is 
not a store laid out for men.” 
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ANCIENT ROME AND MODERN 
AMERICA , 


R. FERRERO finds that mod- 
D ern America bears on the 

whole a greater likeness to 
ancient Rome than does modern Eu- 
rope. The power of the judiciary, the 
absence of a permanent bureauocracy 
for executive purposes and the Latin 
American dictatorship are all institu- 
tions which the author finds peculiar 
to American political systems and 
those of the ancient world. Many of 
our social customs also, such as the 
practise of benevolence on an enor- 
mous scale by private individuals, 
recall the times of Pericles and 
Agrippa. Dr. Ferrero does not hesi- 
tate to record his somewhat startling 
conclusion: “It seems to me that you 
might well invite many European 
professors to come and go thru a 
finishing course in America, study- 
ing not only in libraries but in the 
live world, and observing what hap- 
pens in American society. Nobody is 
in a better position than you are to 
understand ancient. society.” One 
might almost imagine that the spirit 
of the Roman Empire had leapt the 
centuries like a high-tension spark 
to reach twentieth-century Amer- 
ica. 

It is only fair, however, to say that 
Ferrero, while boldly dogmatic at 
times, does not belong to that school 
of historians who spend their time 
trying to make history repeat itself 
and so save themselves the labor of 
discerning permanent changes. On 
the contrary, he emphasizes the gulf 
between the classical civilization and 
our own. Modern wealth and luxury, 

he contends, are on a scale so vast 
’ that nothing in history can even be 
remotely compared with them. It is 
certain that the entire budget of the 
Roman Empire at its greatest extent 
was less than the municipal budget 
of New York City today. While ab- 
solute poverty may be rarer, the rela- 
tive economic gulf between rich and 
poor has increased beyond historic 
precedent. All the peril that the para- 
sitic metropolis was to the agricul- 
tural life of ancient Rome is repro- 
duced manyfold today, and if our 
own civilization has not succumbed 
as did the Roman it is because of the 
comparative greatness of our re- 
sources. The gospel of mere size and 
growth has crost the Atlantic and 
threatens to submerge what is left 
there of the old cultural ideal. “In 
the lap of modern civilization, there 
are twin worlds struggling with each 


other for leadership. But these two 
worlds are not, as people are apt to 
think, Europe and America. Their 
names are Quality and Quantity.” 


But altho we are more luxurious than. 


the ancients and more prone to meas- 
uring all things by a dollar standard, 
we have gained values as well as lost 
them. The people of today, we are in- 
formed, are more humane than in the 
past and much more courageous. 
Ferrero never fails to end an essay 
on an optimistic note. 

One of the most interesting sec- 
tions of the book relates a series of 
Roman state trials, the cases of 
Verres, Clodius and Piso, in each of 
which politics played a part as im- 
portant as in the Dreyfus case. The 
technicalities of law are ordinarily 
regarded as dry reading, but these 
are told in such a manner that they 
are not only interesting but thrilling. 
Perhaps it is not the least of parallels 
between ancient Rome and modern 
America that Ferrero has succeeded 
in doing for the former what Profes- 
sor Beard has done for the latter, to 
make constitutional law read like a 
romance without forcing the reader 
to suspect that it is one. 


Ancient Rome and Modern America; 
a Comparative Study of Morals and 
Manners, by Guglielmo Ferrero. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 2.50 


THE CASE AGAINST THE PRISONS 


That the elaborate machinery for 
the suppression of crime and the 
punishment of criminals is funda- 
mentally wrong those who have 
given any real thought or study to 
the subject have long realized, but 
the case is again demonstrated by 
Tighe Hopkins in Wards of the State 
thru an exhaustive accumulation of 
specific instances of failure accom- 
panied by supporting statistics. Mr. 
Hopkins’ survey is primarily of con- 
ditions at the present time in his 
own country—England—but he gives 
some historical review and he 
touches upon the worst and the best 
examples thruout the world and as 
one knowing anything of our hetero- 
geneous conditions would expect, he 
finds in America both the most me- 
dieval and the most enlightened ex- 
amples of legal procedure and prison 
management. No stronger arraign- 
ment of the old penology of ven- 
geance, still unhappily dominant, or 
stronger endorsement of the new 
penology of brotherhood could be 
presented than in Mr. Hopkins’ 334 
pages of incontrovertible facts. 


Wards of the State, by 


Tighe Hop- 
kins. Little, Brown & Co. $3. ~ 





DRAMATIZING A CITY’S PAST 
Last spring St. Louis gave a pageant 
and a masque in celebration of the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of the city. Percy Mac- 
kaye,” chief upholder of the civic 
theater idea, was chosen to write a 
civic masque. The present volume, 
Saint Louis; a Civic Masque, is the re- 
sult. Accompanied by ample preface, 
notes and appendices, the masque is an 
elaborate treatment of American 
growth from prehistoric times and thru 
the pioneer days. An interesting pic- 
ture in legitimate spectacle is the use 
of the aeroplane for the first time as a 
stage accessory. 
Doubleday Page. $1. 
STUDIES IN PESSIMISM 
In spite of the name, which suggests 
life, Modernities, by Horace B. Samuel, 
is a morgue of dead souls. These “mod- 
ern” spirits are: Stendhal, Heine, Dis- 
raeli, Nietzsche, Strindberg, Marie Co- 
relli (what is she doing in that gal- 
ére?), Wedekind, Schnitzler, Verhaeren 
and the Futurists. Their theories mad- 
ly circle in a danse macabre to the thin 
but apparently approving pipe of the 
critic. The matter-of-fact, almost 
cheerful air with which the author acts 
as showman is like that of the morgue 
cicerone in the grewsome presence of 
a daily tragedy—become a commonplace 
to him because of its accustomedness. 
Dutton. $2.50. 
THE GALLERIES OF EUROPE 
Two more volumes of Prof. John C. 
Van Dyke’s admirable series of guide 
books to the galleries of Europe have 
appeared. These volumes deal with the 
Imperial: Gallery at Vienna, the Fine 
Arts Museum at Budapest and the 
Prado at Madrid, the latter published 
separately. The books are an invaluable 
reference to the “old masters” and aim 
to be of service to the traveling public 
as well as the art student. 
Scribner’s. $1 and 75 cents. 
REDUCING BUSINESS TO A SCIENCE 
A fourth and revised edition of Sci- 
ence of Organization and Business De- 
velopment, by Robert J. Frank, a mem- 
ber of the Chicago bar, has just made 
its appearance. As a well-written trea- 
tise of the practical questions involved 
in the organization, reorganization and 
financing of business enterprises, the 
book is valuable not only to the cor- 
poration attorney, but to all interested 
in corporation management. 
Laird & Lee. $2.75. 
WHEN LIVING SEEMS FUTILE 
The utter wretchedness, brutality and 
suffering of life stripped of all but 
animal strength and the struggle for 
mere existence are mercilessly laid bare 
in Patrick Maggill’s autobiography of 
an Irish navvy, Children of the Dead 
End. In its terrible pictures the book 
slips over the border line of effect and 
gives rather more than one can grasp. 
Dutton. $1.35. 
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CONNECTICUT 


ILLINOIS 





CONNECTICUT, Greenwich 
THE ELY SCHOOL 


For girls. Inthe country. One hour from New York City. 


Kindergarten Collegiate Institute 


Organized in 1881 as Chicago Free Kindergarten Association. 
Two years regular course. Credit allowed tor work in special 














courses. University instructors. University credits, Address 
. EVA B. WHITMORE, Fine Arts Bidg., 410 S. Michigan Ave., 
THE CONNECTICUT AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE | | °°*““"<" °° 
Four-year Course in Sgrteutuse for graduates of 
high schools. Degree of B MASSACHU 
Four-year Course in ome Economics open to SSAC SETTS 
graduates of high schools. 
Two-year School of Agriculture open to those whe 
have had a common school education. Abbot Academy 
Two-year School of Mechanic Arts open to those 
wko have completed four years of high school work. A School for Girls. Founded 1828. 23 miles 
Two-year School of Home Economics open to those from Boston. General course with Household 
who have had a common school education. Science. College Preparation. Address Miss Ber- 
Send for catalog. C. L. Beach, Pres., Box H, Storrs, Conn. tha Bailey, Principal, Andover, Mass. 














POSSE NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS 
BACK BAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Twenty-sixth year begins Wednesday, October 1, 
1914. New gymnasium with entirely new equip- 
ment and latest modern improvements. Send to 
Secretary for catalogue. 779 Beacon St. 


School for Social Workers 
Maintained by Simmons College and Harvard University 
ELEVENTH YEAR, 1914-15 18 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
For study and training in social service; to men 
and women; for paid or volunteer work. 

FIRST YEAR PROGRAMME begins September 
23—A desirable preparation for any form of social 


THE GUNNERY SCHOOL 


WASHINGTON, CONNECTICUT. 
A School in the country for sixty boys. 
Gymnasium. Illustrated circular. 
C. BRINSMADE, Head Master. 


New 
Address JOHN 








A HOME SCHOOL 

Delightful, country, home school for limited number of young 
children. Personal, individual attention. Terms reasonable. Ad- 
dress Miss RUTH B. SMITH, WOODBURY, Litchfield Co., Conn. 


FLORIDA 
Wry IMPERIL HEALTH of boys and girls by con- 


finement in stuffy and superheated school rooms, and 
exposure to severe weather, when at 








ROLLINS service. SECOND YEAR PROGRAMME begins 
September 9—For further study and training in 
Florida's Oldest College At Winter Park | * selected field. Boston offers exceptional oppor- 


tunities for practice work. Send for the 1914 
Bulletin, and the circulars describing advanced 
courses offered—Organizing Charity, Children’s 
Work, Medical-Social Service, Neighborhood and 
Community Work. 


JEFFREY R. BRACKETT, Director ZILPHA D. SMITH, Associate 


they can live out of doors, and have best instruction and care, 
at less cost than at home? College, Academy, Music, Ex- 
Art, Busi tennis, golf, boating, gymnasium, 
athletics. Pres. W. F. BLACKMAN, Ph.D., LL.D. (Ober- 
lin, Yale, Cornell. Berlin). Refer to Hamilton Holt, Trustee. 
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THE BROOKFIELD SCHOOL 


A New Open-air School for a Small Family of Girls 


DIRECTORS: ities Helen Fairman Cooke, A.B., Wellesley 
iss Marion F. E. Cooke, A.B., Wellesley 


School Year—September 24, 1914—June 17, 1915 


AIM 


To develop a sound mind and _ To teach her to think and act with 
heart in a sound body. intelligence. 
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> To make the girl capable, alert To teach her how to study. 
x and womanly. . To teach her how to use her 
| ~ 
{ To make her thorough. mother tongue. 
To make her reliable and re- To help her to find herself, and 






sourceful. 
To make her likable. 
EQUIPMENT 
Colonial house — atmosphere of simplicity - —open-air sleeping and 
dining porches—open-air school-room—unstinted sunshine—a gar- 
den for every girl—space for play—wouds and fields—experienced, 
understanding, motherly teachers. 
METHODS 
Individual and class instruction—close supervision of work—care- 
ful study of each girl’s nature—work made a joy—power of concen- 
tration developed—intimate association with teachers—sports made 
a means of education—teaching by example rather than precept. 
COURSE OF STUDY 
An enriched high school course—general. special and college pre- 
paratory—modern languages a part of daily life—Domestic Arts— 
Music—Gymnastics—foundations laid for culture—no evening study. 
PLAY 
Tennis — basket-ball — tramping — coasting — skating — snow- 


shoeing — Dancing — singing — games — story-telling — play- 
acting. 






therefore. 
To make her happy and useful. 
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References given and required. 


Address MISS HELEN FAIRMAN COOKE 
The Brookfield School North Brookfield, Mass. 
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FORWARD-LOOKING WOMEN 


The House of Lords has broken an 
ancient precedent in allowing selected 
women to listen to the debates. 


The Washington State Minimum 
Wage Commission has fixed a minimum 
wage of $9 a week for telephone girls. 


Fifty thousand dollars will be needed 
for the seven campaign states in No- 
vember and the suffrage leaders pin 
their faith on the proceeds of a Sac- 
rifice Day—announced for August 15. 


The stirrings of revolution have 
touched the Turkish woman, and one re- 
sult of her awakening and education is 
a@ newspaper in Constantinople—the 
Kadular Dinyossi, or Woman’s World 
—run entirely by women. 


The formation of a state suffrage 
league of five city groups, in South Car- 
olina, and of a society of 225 members 
in the city of Columbia, in face of the 
spirited opposition characteristic of the 
South, is a notable advance. 


The Washington Woman Suffrage 
Council, an auxiliary to the Congres- 
sional Committee of the N. A. W.S. A., 
is planning a speakers’ bureau, listing 
and classifying speakers on suffrage 
for the benefit of suffrage organiza- 
tions. 


Three cities have offered their hos- 
pitality to the National Suffrage Con- 
vention which is to meet at Tennessee. 
Last year one single family assumed 
practically the whole responsibility for 
the entertainment and expense of the 
convention. 


A traveling stereopticon show is the 
latest tool of the New York City suf- 
fragists and the public are enlightened, 
solely by night, by cartoons, speeches 
and pictures of conditions—and pa- 
rades—thrown on a large screen car- 
ried on a motor truck. 


A new suffrage moving picture play 
is in demand to replace the old one, 
worn out by good service, starring Dr. 
Anna Howard Shaw and Jane Addams. 
Tho well-known writers have been in- 
vited to compete, amateurs may try 
for the $50 prize offered by the New 
York State Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. 


Pioneer days are not entirely over, 
at least for women. Mrs. Belle Van 
Dorn Herbert, president of the Inter- 
national Congress of Farm Women, is 
the first woman to be decorated with the 
cross of the Order of Agriculture of 
Belgium. The Paris Sorbonne has for 
the first time conferred upon a woman, 
Mlle. Jeanne Duportal, the degree of 
Doctor of Literature. 


A national exposition at Christiania 
(open to September 30), celebrating 
Norway’s adoption of a constitution, 
has an interesting exhibit of the prog- 
ress of women. Since 1913 all women in 
Norway have had parliamentary suf- 
frage and can now serve as judges, su- 
perior magistrates, sheriffs and district 
physicians, hold all state offices of pub- 
lic instruction, jurisprudence, _ etc. 
Woman’s work in legislation has been 
welcomed. 
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SHORT - STORY WRITING 

A course of forty lessons in the history, form struce 

ture, = a Cd = eee story taught by Dr. & 

Berg Esenwein. or Lipp — 7 ~~~ 
250-page catalogue fr Please address 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dr. Esenwein Dept. 305, Springfield, 





NORTH CAROLINA 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Small, select, home school ws unusual advantages. Ideal 
location in refined climate, matchless 
scenery. For boys 10 to 18. Individual instruction. Modern 
equipment. Sports supervised. Booklet. Address 
J. R. SANDIFER, Headmaster, HENDERSONVILLE, N. C, 











NEW YORK 


THE VELTIN SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
AND GENERAL COURSE 


Number of pupils limited to 
twelve in each class. 
Fireproof school building 
theroughly equipped 
160 and 162 West 74th Street 
Connecting with and including 
165 West 73rd Street 
New York 




















Columbia Grammar School 


Founded 1764 


93rd Street and Central Park West 


New Fireproof Building 
* Boys prepared for all Colleges and Business. 
Primary and Outing Classes for Younger Boys. 
Laboratories—Gymnasium—Playground. 
Send for Catalogue. Tel. 3787 Riverside. 





OSSINING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Suburban to New York. Preparatory, Vocational, Art, Mu-ic and 
Home Making Courses. Gardening and Horticulture. 47th Year. 
Moder buildings in aten-acre park. Sedzrate FF pean hae younger 

¢s. Year Book on request. Ciara C. lier, incipal, 
Garth ha J. Naramore, Associate aetok Ossin- 
ing-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





PENNSYLVANIA 





Pittspurcn, Pa. Woopranp Roap. 


Pennsylvania College For Women 


Forty-sixth year. Delightful location overlook- 
ing the city. Collegiate and special courses. De- 
grees given. Exceptional advantages in Social 
Service, Music and Expression. Athletics. DIL- 
WORTH HALL. Prepares for leading colleges 
with certificate. Special courses.  Lllustrated 
catalogue. 


Cora Heten Cooxince, Acting President. 








TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


including special courses to meet the growing 
demand for Parish Assistants and Sunday 
School Directors. Open to men and women. 


Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, practical. Lib- 
eral es promens, including TWO 
SUM SESS SIONS at CHICAGO UNI- 


VERSITY, ~~ 4 fellowship yielding 


$810. Apply to F. C. Sournwortn, President. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania. 

















PEBBLES 


The mosquito misses a good deal by 
not being admitted to the ballroom.— 
Montgomery Advertiser. 


Picking chicken bones with your 
teeth and eating roasting ears off the 
cob may not be in keeping with pro- 
priety and table etiquette, but it is “the 
taste that lasts.”—Foard County News. 


“What is that man doing, up in the 
tree, while the woman throws stones at 
him?” we asked of a citizen of Eng- 
land. 

“That is a persecuted woman and he 
is one of her persecutors.”—Denver 
News. 


“Pedro! You’re two hours late for 
dinner.” 

“Yes, Chiquita! But the revolution 
today wasn’t called till 3:30, and the 
score was 0 to 0 up to the eleventh bat- 
tle, and I just had to stay and see who 
won.”—Life. 


“First the Mona Lisa was swiped,” 
remarked Mr. Wombat, “and then the 
Rokeby Venus was slashed.” 

“What of it?” inquired-Mr. Wampus. 

“TI deplore these episodes, but thru 
them us common people are getting an 
art education.”—Louwisville Courier- 
Journal. 


My name is Arthur Noble. I have 
always been called “Art.” In 1913 I 
married a college girl. She attended her 
class reunion not long ago and was 
required to make a report of progress. 
This was the way she did so: 

“In 1913 I took the Noble prize in 
Art.”—W. G. Bowdoin. 


“Oh, George, before you get your 
razor I must tell you that I—I bor- 
rowed it yesterday.” 

“What, again!” 

“Y-yes. I had to do some ripping. But 
it’s just as good as ever. You'll never 
notice the difference. I sharpened it on 
the stovepipe.”—Cleveland Plain Deal- 
er. 


The old gentleman’s wife was get- 
ting into a carriage, and he neglected 
to assist her. 

“You are not so gallant, John, as 
when I was a gal,” she exclaimed, in 
gentle rebuke. 

“No,” was his ready response, “and 
you are not so buoyant as when I: was 
a boy!”—Tid-Bits. 


English Clergyman—And when you 
arrive in London, my dear lady, don’t 
fail to see St. Paul’s and Westminster 
Abbey. 

Fair American—You bet; I’ll rattle 
those off, sure; but what I’ve been 
hankering to see, ever since I was knee- 
high to a grasshopper, is the Church 
of England.—London Times. 


Berlioz used to tell a story about a 
young woman in a music store. “But, 
mademoiselle,” suggested the clerk, 
“will not this piece in five sharps per- 
haps be rather difficult?” “Pooh!” she 
replied disdainfully. “That is all one 
to me. Whenever I find more than two 
sharps or flats I scratch them out with 
my penknife.”—Musical Courier. 








GERMANY 








An opportunity for two or three boys or girls to 
learn the German language in a German home where 
they can receive the best of care. Town of 20,000 
inhabitants, near the beautiful Bavarian Alps and 
famous castles. Cor d with p solic- 
ited. Address J. A. Heberle, Kempton, Burgstr. 35, 
Bavaria, Germany. 























SCHOOL AGENCY 
Co-Operative Schools Agency, 


Financed by best schools in U. 





1, 41 Park Row, W. Y. 
All Classes. Call or write. 


Sfree. Tel. 3963 Cortlandt. 














NURSING 
for young women of edu- 


OPPORTUNITY cation and standing to take 


a short course of nursing in a hospital for in- 
curables. Address Matron,: Francis E. Parke: 
Home, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

Write for List of Inven- 


WANTED IDEAS tions wanted by manufac- 


turers and prizes offered for inventions. Our four 
books sent free. Patents secured or Fee Returned. 
VICTOR J. EVANS, & CO., 








801 F, Washington, D.C. 


MANUSCRIPT 


Suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK issue; any 


field, 25,000 words and upwards, carefully read 





and considered WITHOUT charge. Published 
under our imprint and management, A-1 style, 
if accepted. Copy must be forwarded COM- 
PLETE to warrant examination, Rox. Pub. 


Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 








**I Have Never Been Sick’’ 
HERE ARE 15,000,000 
sick children in America. 

Are Your Children Well? 

TARVING AMERICA 
By A. W. McCann Tells Why. 4 

Send 10c postage for this book, read first chapter, 

and then send $1.50 for book or return it. “ 

F.M. BARTON, 21 Caxton Bidg., Cleveland, O. 




















iG THE PHOTOPLAY 

_ A. practical course of twenty lessons in the 
technique of the photoplay, twugat by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 
Tus Puororiay AvTuor. 


THE HOME 
Mr. Leeds Department 103, Springfield, Mass. 
A EEN TEIN = NEE EIR 


25 -page catalo, aoe 
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By order of United States Government (Navy Department, 


Memorial Tablets 


Are being cast of bronze recovered from 


Wreck of U.S.S. Maine 


By Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 27th St., N. Y. 
Send for illustrated book on tablets. Free. 








The Secret 


of the “‘tidy’’ appear- 
ance of hundreds of 
men to-day lies in a 
pair o' 

COATES 

CLIPPERS 
at home. Only bar- 
bers used to have clip- 
pers, but now they're 
becoming as com- 
mon in homes as a 
comb oracurler—and 
as necessary Clip 
your beard and your 
+d s hair, Wife, trim 
the back of your neck when it becomes *‘woolly."’ Try hard 
ware stores for Coates ‘‘Easy Running. ** Ifthey haven't 
them, sendtous. Send name on postal for prices, etc. 


COATES CLIPPER CO. - Worcester, Mass. 

















An Irish girl called at Mrs. Green’s 
to get the place as cook. 

“Are you a plain cook?” inquired 
Mrs. Green. 

“Well, Mum,” replied the girl, “yez 
may t’ink so, but Officer Mulligan war 
afther tellin’ me thot me eyes wor loike 
th’ Lakes av Killarney.”—Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used, with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 


During its existence the com- 
pany has insured property 


to the value of............ $27,219,045,826.00 
Received premiums thereon to 

the extent of.............. 282, 298,429.80 
Paid losses during that period 141,567,550.30 
Issued certificates of profits 

to ealerS....ccsccccsccces 89,740,400.00 
Of which there have been re- 

deemed ...... 00 869seoenece 82,497,340.00 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 

Ce Tk oc cocecennenseoees 7,243,060.00 
Interest paid on certificates 

BEES Wiv.ccsccensticcees 22,585,640.25 


On December 31, 1913, the as- 
sets of the company 
a, a See 13,259,024.16 
The profits of the company revert to the 

assured and are divided annually upon the pre- 

miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the char- 
ter, 


A. A. RAVEN, Pres. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres. 
WALTER WOOD PARSONS, 2d Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES E. FAY, 3d Vice-Pres. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 
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AN UNPARALLELED OPPORTUNITY FOR 
THE WALLPAPER TRADE—0One million rolls of 
Superlative Wallpaper to be disposed of in the 
greatest wallpaper auction sale ever held_in this 
country. The Robert Griffin Wallpaper Company, 
whose name is a synonym and a guarantee for 
the finest products of the wallpaper-maker’s art, 
both as to texture and design, desire to dispose of 
the surplus stock stored in their former warehouse 
at Eleventh avenue and Thirty-sixth street, New 
York City, so as to permit them to carry only 
fresh stock in their new quarters in Jersey City. 
The stock to be sold consists of the regular stock 
on hand, a remarkably extensive and beautiful 
selection of papers in perfect condition. A few 
of the special designs are as follows: Japanese 
leathers and grasscloths, special 30-inch sanitary 


washable blends, including aerochromes, grass- 
cloth effects, ete.; hand-printed cut-out borders 
and binders, oatmeals, er English cretonne 
material, and a general line of their exclusive 
novelty cut-out treatments of friezes and wall- 
papers. The property will be sold by Chas. Shon- 


good, Auctioneer, on Wednesday, August 12, 1914, 
at 10.30 a. m., at the Robert Griffin Wallpaper 
Warehouse, 437 Eleventh avenue, near Thirty- 
sixth street, New York City. The trade, both 
city and out of town, is cordially invited to at- 
tend. Goods will be sold absolutely without re- 
serve, and will be ready for delivery immediately 
after the sale. ° 


A Million Dollars a Year 


Take is a man in northern Michigan who 


makes personal sales of one million dol- 








lars a year, all to people of small incomes. 

In New England there is a small town 
merchant who bought a bankrupt store for 
$200, and in a few years turned it into a 
business with $100,000 annual sales, 

In Illinois there is a man who started at 
the bottom of a big corporation less than 
twenty years ago, and now, at the age of 38, 
has reached the top. 

Would you like to know "how these men succeeded? 
Would you like to know their inside methods, their vital, 
business-building plans? 

We have just printed a book, which we will send you 
free on request, that will show you how you can learn 
the methods of these men and adapt them to your own 
business. This book leads the way to bigger business, 
more profits anda larger income. Write for it today. 
Simply say on a postal “Send me your Free book.” 
Address 

A. W. SHAW COMPANY 


Dept. I-1, Wabash Ave. and Madison St., 





Chicago 














“Mother, guess I’ll slip on my rain- 
coat and go down to the post office.” 

“Why, honey, it isn’t fit for a dog to 
be out. Let your father do it.”—Walnut 
Valley News. 





WAR AND THE STOCK MARKET 


The New York Stock Exchange was 
closed on Friday morning, the 31st, for 
the first time in forty years. But it was 
the last of the great exchanges to sus- 
pend business. For several days it had 
really been the world’s only open mar- 
ket for securities. Under the pressure 
of European liquidation, prices here 
had suffered a severe decline. In.the 
four business days of the week, the 
transactions amounted to 3,639,985 
shares, against only 1,389,415 in the six 
days of the preceding week. On Thurs- 
day more than 1,300,000 shares were 
sold, and the orders on hand Friday 
morning pointed to even a larger num- 
ber in the business of that day. As we 
have said, prices had been falling. The 
net losses of the four days ranged from 
6 to 22 points. The following declines 
are examples: Canadian Pacific, 21%; 
Reading, 19; Steel, 8; Union Pacific, 
11544; Rubber, 10%; General Motor, 
20%; Consolidated Gas, 10%. 

This was the only market in which 
panic-stricken Europeans and others 
who sought gold for defense against the 
contingencies of a general war, could 
sell. Other exchanges were either ac- 
tually closed or made inaccéssible by 
requirements designed to prevent sell- 
ing. The world was selling in New 
York, and Americans were the only 
buyers. Of course, prices could not be 
sustained, and there was danger of a 
disastrous collapse here if the New 
York Exchange should continue to take 
all the foreign offerings. Moreover, the 
situation was so tempting to specula- 
tors here that they promoted the de- 
cline by additional sales. The decision 
that the Exchange must be closed was 
wisely made. 

Already there was « remarkable rec- 
ord. The strength of our market and 
the soundness of financial conditions 
here had been: clearly shown. We had 
been taking the shares of European 
sellers in great numbers, and giving 
up our gold to be exported, without any 
sign of weakness in our money market 
or the slightest indication of a demor- 
alization of credit. But there would 
have been a limit to such an exhibition 
of strength. We could not continue for 
many days to take all that frightened 
Europe might offer, without seeing such 
a decline of purely domestic securities 
as would cause disturbance at home. 
Probably the outward movement of 
gold will now be checked. Gold will no 
longer be paid for securities sold by 
European holders, and the shipment of 
it is discouraged by remarkably high 
insurance rates. We could safely spare 
the gold that has already been export- 
ed. There are no indications of such 
conditions here as would call for emer- 
gency issues of currency. But if such 
currency should be needed, $500,000,000 


of the bills are lying in the Treasury, 
ready to be used, and Congress, last 
week, so amended the Aldrich-Vreeland 
currency act that the bills can easily 
be obtained by the banks. 

While the United States cannot ex- 
pect to avoid altogether the disadvan- 
tages and injurious effect of such a 
war as appears to be at hand—a war 
involving great destruction of life and 
property, with a paralysis of produc- 
tion thruout a broad area—yet the 
country is in a position to gain some- 
thing from so deplorable a controversy. 
Its foodstuffs will be needed in Europe, 
and we have an abundant supply. There 
will also, in all probability, be an in- 
creased demand for certain classes of 
its manufactures. The addition to the 
price of our wheat already amounts to 
$90,000,000 for the entire crop. But this 
is not an unmixt blessing, for the high- 
er price must be paid by American con- 
sumers as well as by foreign buyers. 
It may be expected that, on the whole, 
our export will be stimulated and will 
become more profitable. But while there 
may be some gains in trade, there are 
associated with such a conflict losses 
and disadvantages which must affect 
even an isolated and neutral nation, 
like our own. | 


EFFECT UPON COMMODITIES 


We have at least 250,000,000 bushels 
of wheat which are not needed for con- 
sumption at home, or for seed. About 
75,000,000 bushels have already been 
taken for export, but shipments are 
now prevented or delayed by war con- 
ditions. Europe needs this surplus. Two 
or three weeks ago it was estimated by 
competent persons that the entire 
wheat crop of -the world was less than 
last year’s by 3% per cent. In the total 
was included, of course, the extraor- 
dinary crop of the United States. A 
later estimate shows that, if the United 
States be excluded, the world’s wheat 
shortage is 400,000,000 bushels. War in 
Europe tends to prevent the shipment 
of wheat from the surplus European 
countries to those which need imports 
—for example, from Russia to France. 
The war has already so increased the 
price of American wheat that, in some 
eastern cities, a dollar has been added 
to the price of a barrel of flour. But 
exportation has been checked. The ships 
are not available, or, if they can carry 
wheat, the insurance rates are too high. 
There may be new legislation at Wash- 
ington to enable these ships to come 
under the American flag. For some time 
to come, the wheat taken for export will 
be piled up at our ports of departure. 

While the price of wheat has been 
rising, the price of cotton has suffered 
a great decline, having fallen about 
twenty per cent last week. Some of the 
foreign mills are on short time. Their 
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owners hesitate about buying. High in- 
surance rates, due to the war, inter- 
fere with exportation. In the case of 
cotton, it is not an occasional large sur- 
plus that is to be considered, for nearly 
two-thirds of every crop is sold abroad. 
In the steel trade a slight increase of 
prices was recently made. The war will 
give support to that increase. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


“In deference to the President’s ur- 
gent request,” said Mr. Paul M. War- 
burg in a telegram to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, “and 
in view of the present urgency which 
renders desirable the promptest possi- 
ble organization of the Federal Reserve 
Board, I have decided to waive all per- 
sonal considerations and am prepared 
to appear before the committee.” He 
was questioned by members of the com- 
mittee for four hours. It is now predict- 
ed that there will be a favorable report, 
and that the nomination will be con- 
firmed. 

The situation in Europe calls for a 
speedy completion of the Reserve Board 
in order that the new law may be car- 
ried into effect. Mr. Warburg may be 
regarded as an expert with respect to 
international exchange, and present 
conditions cause a demand for expert 
knowledge of that subject in the body 
that is to preside over the new currency 
system. We hope the nomination will be 
confirmed without delay. 


UNFORTUNATE DELAY 


The first comment suggested to a 
very large majority of those who read 
_the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
decision in the rate case will be, we 
think, that the long delay was inexcus- 
able and extremely unfortunate. To the 
roads in a part of the territory con- 
cerned an increase that will yield from 
$10,000,000 to $15,000,000 is granted. 
While certain changes are advised 
which the companies will find it diffi- 
cult to make, the way is opened for a 
reasonable readjustment which might 
add to the gross revenue even the en- 
tire amount originally sought. The tone 
of the decision is unexpectedly favor- 
able. It is not characterized by the se- 
verity which the hearings at times 
seemed to foreshadow. 

We venture to disagree with the ma- 
jority of the commission as to the 
weight of evidence relating to the needs 
of the trunk lines, and no one familiar 
with public sentiment and human nature 
can expect that state authorities will 
permit the increase of passenger rates 











WAGES SUPPLIES 
$100,000,000 $45,000,000 


TAXES PAID 
$11,000,000 





INTFREST DIVIDENDS SURPLUS 
$17,000,000 $30,000,000 $12,000,000 





One Policy 


How the Bell System Spends its Money 


Every subscriber's telephone represents an actual invest- 
ment averaging $153, and the gross average revenue is 
$41.75. The total revenue is distributed as follows: 


Employes—$100,000,000 


Nearly half the total—$100,- | 


paid in wages to more 
than one hundred thousand em- 
ployes engaged in giving to the 
public the best and the cheapest 
telephone service in the world. 


For Supplies—$45,000,000 


Paid té merchants, supply 
dealers and others for materials 
and apparatus, and for rent, light, 
heat, traveling, etc. 


Tax Collector—$11,000,000 


Taxes of more than $11,000,- 
000 are paid to the Federal, state 
and local authorities. The people 
derive the benefit in better high- 
ways, schools and the like. 


Bondholders—$17,000,000 


Paid in interest to thousands of 
men and women, savings banks, 
insurance companies and other 
institutions owning bonds and 
notes. 


Stockholders—$30,000,000 

70,000 stockholders, about half 
of whom are women, receive 
$30,000,000. 

(These payments to stockhold- 
ers and bondholders who have 
put their savings into the tele- 
phone business represent 6.05% 
on the investment. 


Surplus—$12,000,000 
This is invested in telephone 
plant and equipment, to furnish 

and keep telephone service 

ways up to the Bell standard. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 











CHARTERED 1853 


United States Trust Company of New Y ork 


45-47 WALL STREET 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,151,944.23 
THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOS- 
ITARY OF COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities. 

It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities 
and other property, real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations. 


EDWARD W. SHELDON, President 
WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, Vice-President WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Secretary 
WILLIAMSON PELL, Assistant Secretary CHARLES A. EDWARDS, 2d Assistant Secretary 
TRUSTEES 

JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of —_ EGERTON L. WINTHROP 

LEWIS a? L thc GEORGE L. RIV CORNELIUS N. BLISS, JR. 
ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES HENRY W. de FOREST 
WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY R 


WARD W. SHFLDON WILLIAM STEWART TOD 
EHAUNCEY KEEP OGDEN MILLS 


for which the commission sees justifi- 
cation; but the decision is by no means 
hostile, and the -publication of it some 
time ago would have exerted a favora- 
ble influence upon business. 

The delay has caused much industrial 
disturbance and loss. There has been a 
direct effect to the disadvantage of 
business, and an unfortunate indirect 
or sentimental effect. The commission 
should explain why it waited so long. 








; WIL LIAM D. SLOANE 
The following dividend is announced: FRANK LYMAN 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, common. JAMES S M LMAN 


I ‘ 
OHN J. PHELPS CHAS. FRED K HOFFMAN 
quarterly, 3 per cent, payable September 1. : - 
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Safety in Summer 


comes from a wise selec- 
tion of easily digested 
foods which supply the 
maximum of nutriment 
with the least tax upon 
the digestive organs. 
Food follies in Summer 
lower vitality, decrease 
efficiency and cause dam- 
ages that are not easily 


repaired. The ideal diet 
for the sultry days is 


SHREDDED 
WHEAT 


with fresh fruit and green 
vegetables—a combina- 
tion that is wholesome, 
‘cooling and satisfying and 
that supplies all the 
strength needed for work 
or play and keeps the 
alimentary tract in healthy 
condition. 


Shredded Wheat is delicious- 
ly nourishing for breakfast 
with milk or cream or for 
any meal in combination 
with huckleberries, raspber- 
ries or other fruits. Heat 
one or more Biscuits in the 
oven to restore crispness: 
then cover with berries and 
serve with sugar and cream. 


“It’s All in the Shreds” 


The Shredded Wheat Company 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 























INSURANCE 


CONDUCTED BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 

















THE HUMAN TOUCH 


Specialization in business has tended 
to sever personal relations between pro- 
ducer and consumer and, as a conse- 
quence, to dull human sympathies, ob- 
served Mr. Robert Lynn Cox, counsel 
and general manager of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents in a 
recent address to the members of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association at their 
annual meeting in Halifax, Nova Sco- 
tia. The worker, he asserted, has be- 
come more efficient and less human. 
Commenting on the difficulties which 
business, especially that portion of it 
popularly denominated “big business,” 
has encountered in this country of late 
years. Mr. Cox thinks he sees in the 
segregation of classes which specializa- 
tion imposes, one of the contributing 
causes of the discontent felt among the 
people. He cites one branch of trade, 
that of candling eggs, by way of illus- 
tration. “Just think of it,” he said, 
“with farms to cultivate, factories to 
operate, railroad trains to run, stores 
to keep, etc., enough people to form a 
trades union can be found sitting day 
in and day out sorting and classifying 
eggs for other people to eat, which still 
others have produced. It strikes me that 
specialization of this sort, which has 
been carried into every branch of trade, 
is one of the causes of the selfish dis- 
regard for the interests of others which 
came to be a marked characteristic of 
the modern business conditions. There 
is and can be no personal relation be- 
tween the egg-candler and the thou- 
sands who are dependent upon him for 
the quality of this important part of 
their food supply. He does not know, 
nor can he care for them or their in- 
terests, while they are even unaware 
that such a service has been rendered 
for them by any one. The man on whom 
society is dependent for a good and 


| satisfactory product has no acquaint- 





ance or direct relation with the people 
consuming his product.” 

The force of this observation lies in 
the fact that the social element, carry- 
ing its consequent feeling of personal 
responsibility, is destroyed by the ar- 
rangement. The worker has become a 
cog in a big wheel, and the service he 
performs is purely mechanical and per- 
functory. As Mr. Cox justly observes, 
“it is thru business mainly that men 
are brought into relation with each 
other and that the pleasures and recre- 
ation of life are but the by-products of 
business activities.” 

While life insurance cannot be 
classed as big business, in the sense 
that term has now acquired, it is as 
we know, one of the most extensive in 
point of volume, and it has received its 
share of the castigation which the re- 
formative spirit of the age has meted 
out to numerous corporate activities and 
systems; but it has not suffered so long 


. . 

nor so much as have many other inter- 
ests. It is really stronger and more 
popular than before. Mr. Cox thinks 
this is because the business has never 
been dehumanized and we believe there 
is force in the contention. The repre- 
sentatives of the companies are in con- 
stant association with the people, some- 
what too persistently so for the comfort 
and repose of the latter; the appeal 
they make is addrest almost wholly to 
the sentiments, and the service they 
offer is closely related to the dearest of 
human interests—a man’s “own,” as 
St. Paul says. 

As we see it, life insurance in all its 
aspects is widening its service in the 
cause of humanity. It no longer special- 
izes, as once it did, in the payment of 
a sum of money at death. It has become 
in one sense a savings bank; in another 
a money-lending agency. It provides se- 
curities that do not fluctuate in price. 
The legacies it furnishes to hundreds 
of thousands of families are paid at 
one hundred per cent of their face, 
without the costs of administrators and 
free of all inheritance taxes. It is em- 
ploying the sciences in relieving the 
sufferings of its followers; improving 
the environments in which they live; in 
keeping them healthy; and in relieving 
them of the burden of premium pay- 


.ments when they are sick or disabled. 


And so it goes year after year. Organ- 
ized on a strictly commercial basis, it 
has become the most humane institution 
in the world, a machine, if you will, 
but one which thrills with human sym- 
pathy. 


COMPENSATION RULINGS 


Casualty underwriters are complain- 
ing of the drastic rulings made on sev- 
eral subjects of late by the New York 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission 
and the opinion is exprest that the at- 
titude of the Commission, as thus ex- — 
prest, may eventually result in litiga- 
tion that may endanger the validity of 
the law itself. The claim is made by 
counsel for the casualty companies that 
the Commission has developed a dis- 
position to exceed its authority, citing 
as an example the recent demand that 
stock companies deposit $10,000 and 
the mutuals $5000 with the Commis- 
sion as funds out of which claims are 
to be paid. The injustice of this is em- 
phasized by the fact that some of the 
companies have written several millions 
in premiums while others have received 
only a few thousands. If the ratio of 
loss proves to be ‘about fifty per cent 
of the premium, the company which 
has taken $3,000,000 in premiums would 
have a monthly loss account of $125,000 
to settle, while the one writing at the 
rate of $10,000 in premiums a year 
would have less than $500 a month loss 
liability. In the first case, the $10,000 
deposit demanded by the Commission 
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is absurdly low, and in the second case, 
absurdly high. 

We are, in this matter, getting an 
example of the insurance business as 
it would be run by the state, which is 
to say, business management by poli- 
ticians. 

A company manager discussing the 
subject asks: What authority in law 
has the Commission for demanding 
such a deposit? What provision is made 
for interest on it? In what form will 
the Commission receipt for the deposit, 
and will it be recognized at the Insur- 
ance Department as an asset? What 
guarantees against loss of the deposit 
will be given the companies? Who will 
be the custodian of the fund? 

Touching the validity of the work- 
men’s compensation law, this writer is 
not so sure that it would stand exami- 
nation by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. This opinion is ventured 
with trepidation and modesty, but none 
the less sincerely. It will be remem- 
bered that the Constitution of New 
York was amended for the purpose of 
making the compensation law compul- 
sory, but it is presumed that such an 
amendment must square with the prin- 
ciples enunciated in the Federal Con- 
stitution; and we don’t think it does. 








New laws and amendments to old 
ones past by the Louisiana Legislature 
which recently adjourned will result in 
an increase in insurance taxation of 
about 1% per cent. 


Herbert C. Cox, president of the Im- 
perial Life Assurance Company of 
Canada, succeeds his brother, the late 
E. W. Cox, as president of the Canada 
Life Assurance Company of Toronto. 


The Insurance Commissioner of Kan- 
sas is gathering statistics preparatory 
to issuing a new order reducing fire in- 
surance rates in that state. The Su- 
preme Court of the state recently in- 
validated a previous order issued by 
the present incumbent’s predecessor. 


In a special report made by the State 
Fire Insurance Commission of Texas, 
covering 40,000 fires occurring since 
December 10, 1910, we learn that of 
18,386 fires in dwelling houses, apart- 
ment houses, boarding houses and out- 
houses 86.4 per cent were preventable; 
and that of 21,614 fires in mercantile 
buildings, factories, special hazards, 
etc., 74.4 per cent were preventable. 
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The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly answer 
all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or business; the 
best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, and the cost; 
trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. 
supervision of the 
BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of the personal knowl- 
edge possessed by its management regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 
Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New York, and the St. Charles 
Hotel, New Orleans, La., where personal inquiry may be made. 
inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 


This Department 
BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL 


Address 




















MONOMONOCK INN, Caldwell, N. J. 


An Exceptional Hotel. 
commuting. 
tensive grounds, golf, tennis, fine roads. 


ALBERT A. LEROY, Manager. 


Ideal for week ends or 
Twenty miles from New York. Ex- 
Booklet. 








FENWICK HALL 


Fenwick - on- the - Sound 
SAYBROOK, CONN. 


Beautifully located, directly on Long 
Is\gnd_ Sound, at the mouth of the Connec- 
ticut River; water view from every room; 
golf, tennis, bathing, boating; orchestra; 
rooms with and _ without private bath; 
American plan; $12.50 per week and up- 
ward. Send for booklet. 

H. C. CHAPMAN. 














SPA SANATORIUM, A. I. THAYER, M.D. 
BALLSTON SPA, N. Y. 
Refined, homelike, well equipped. Six miles 
from New York State Mineral Springs Reserva- 
tion. Large addition and garage. Booklets. 


$ Bermuda 


Tem perature cooler than at the 
North Atlantic Coast Resorts 


Tours Inc. Hotels, Shore Excursions. Lowest Rates 


Twin Screw 8.8. “BERMUDIAN,” 10,518 tons dis- 
placement. Electric fans, wireless telegraphy. Fastest, 
newest and only Steamer landing passengers at the 
a in Bermuda without transfer. 





via Halifax, N. 8., 
most delightful cruise of 


~ MIDSUMMER TRIPS 
1500 miles. Magnificent 
scenery: Gut of Canso, 


ied Quebe Northumberland Strait, 


Gulf and River St. Lawrenceand far-famed Saguenay 
River. S. S. “‘Trinidad” from New York July 4th and 18th, 
August Ist and 15th. From Quebec July 10th and 24th, August 7th 
and 21st. For illustrated pamphlets with information apply to 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents Quebec 8. 8, 


Co., Ltd. 29 Broadway, New York. THOS. COOK 
& SON, 245 Broadway, or any Ticket Agent. 











This department of The Inde- 
pendent will furnish on the request 
of readers any information respect- 
'| ing the business of insurance and 
the companies transacting it which 
we have or can procure. We can- 
not, however, pass upon the debat- 
able comparative differences be- 
tween companies that conform to 
the requisite legal standards set up 
for all, except in so far as the 
claims made by any of them may 
seem to be inconsistent with the 
fundamental principles of sound 
underwriting. Address all com- 
munications on insurance subjects 
to the editor of the Insurance De- 
partment. 


























THE TEST OF TIME 


and the placing of over ten million dollars for investors by 
our officials without loss to a single investor makes the first 
mortgage loans we sell absolutely the best 6 per cent. invest- 
ments obtainable. 

Write for our new illustrated booklet and state map de- 
scribing the greatest alfalfa and wheat belt in the Northwest. 
THE BANKING CORPORATION OF MONTANA 
Paid In Capital. $500,000.00 
Personal Responsibility of Directors over $11,000.000.00* 
P.O. Box D Helena, Montana 

















DIVIDEND 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 29, 1914. 
A quarterly dividend of three per cent. (3%) 
was this day declared upon the Common stock of 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, payable on 
September 1, 1914, to Comuson stockholders of 
record at the close of business on August 15, 1914. 
Checks will be mailed. 


T. F. 





ANDERSON, Treasurer. 





EASTON SANITARIUM 


For treatment of Elderly People needing skilled 
eare and attention; also for nervous and mentally 
ill. Superior location. Visit here before select- 
ing a place elsewhere, or call up Dr. Kinney for 
particulars. Phone 166, Easton, Pa. 


HOTEL BRETTON HALL 


Broadway, 85th to 86th Streets, NEW YORK 
Between Riverside Drive and Central Park. 
New York City’s Largest Transient Uptown Hotel. 








Within ten minutes to centre of theatre and 
shopping district. Exceptionally large, quiet 
rooms, With baths. Special summer rates now. 
All the comforts of the better New York Hotels 
at one-third less price. 
Broadway Surface Cars from Day Line, 129th 
St. Pier direct to Bretton Hall, within ten min- 
utes. 
Subway Station at door—S6th Street Station. 
Elevated Station two blocks away—S86th Street 


Station. 
ANDERSON & PRICE COMPANY 


Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK 
Broadway at 54th Street 


“Broadway” Cars from Grand Central Depot 
Tth Avenue Cars from Pennsylvania Station 








New and 
Fireproof 


Strictly 
First-Class 


Rates 
Reasonable 


$2.50 
with 
Bath 
and up 


Send for 
Booklet 


10 Minutes 


Walk to 40 
Theatres 


H. P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial 
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I. DISC- 2. THREE 3. AUGUS- 4. CUPID AND 5. VENUS 6. BOY WITH 7. APOLLO 8. ADELAIDE 
fHROWER GRACES TUS PSYCHE DE MILO THORN : 





9. WATER 10. DISC 
ON LION GIRL THROWER 




























To the readers of THE INDEPENDENT who send in either’ of the Coupons 
below promptly, we will send one or two of the miniature bisque statuettes shown 


above, absolutely FREE, all charges prepaid, on the conditions named in the 
Coupons. Read both Coupons carefully. 





F you are a lover.of beauty, and the effort to create beautiful, simple, mean- 

ingful things—if you are trying to make your home a bower of restful beauty, 
a home for a soul and a mind as well as a body—if you are in the throes of build- 
ing or redecorating or furnishing, and will not spurn the fruit of others’ ex- 
perience—if you are deeply concerned in the education of some boy or girl—if 
you believe earnestly in beauty through usefulness, growth through work 















then THE CRAFTSMAN is your magazine, made for you and your kind, 

built up to your intelligence, and your way of thinking, your aspirations—and 
° the more you read THE CRAFTSMAN, and the moge like you we ‘can get for 

our readers and subscribers, the stronger we shall grow and the,more empowered 
to do better and better the work you want us to do—the work no other magazine 
is doing—recording and furthering the best thought and aspirations of demo- 
cratic-minded, home-loving, beauty-loving people. 








For Example : an July number (a typical issue of THE CRAFTSMAN) cortains among other 











features the following: 
America at the Forge; or The New Civilization,” by Mrs. Havelock Ellis; “Community Music-Drama,” by 
Arthur Farwell; “The “Two Great Painters of the Apple Land of Spain,” by Mildred Stapley; “The Making and Planting of 






Water Gardens,” by Alice Lounsberry; “Spring and the One Elm 





ree,” by Will Comfort, and articles on Outdoor Living st 














and West, Our Native Woods, Camping with Comfort, spopees and Roses, More Atmosphere in Gardens, Craftsman Homes, etc.— 
all illustrated in the characteristic manner that has earned for The Craftsman a world-wide distinction as a magazine of lasting 
beauty. 









This July Number (152 pages) will be sent to you FREE with 
either of the Coupon Offers below, in addition to the Statuettes. 


Guaranteed Subscription Coupons—Your Money Returned if Not Satisfied 




















To you asa reader of THE INDEPENDENT we 
have no hesitancy in extending the Guaranteed Sub- 
scription Offer contained in the Coupons below, 
whereby you have ample opportunity to determine 


whether you really care for THE CRAFTSMAN or 
not, without risking a penny. If you cancel’ your 
subscription, we will return your entire remittance, 
and you may keep the magazines sent to you. 
















NOTE CAREFULLY: Thie Coupon does not 
require an advance remittance. If remittance is ré& 
ceived with the Coupon, two statuettes of your own 
selection from the a shown above will sent to 
you immediately; if you mail Coupon without remit- 
tance, the two statuettes will be laid aside for you 
and sent to you as soon as remittance is received. 


THE CRAFTSMAN, Craftsman Building, 
6 East 39th Street, New York. 


NOTE CAREFULLY: This Coupon requires ad- 
vance remittance of $1.00, but guarantee privilege 
entitles you to return of $1.00 as indicated. One of 
the above statuettes (name which you prefer) will 
be sent to you free, charges prepaid, promptly on 
receipt of coupon. 


THE CRAFTSMAN, Craftsman Building, 
6 East 39th Street, New York. 














































































Gentlemen: Gentlemen: 

Please record me as a “Guaranteed Subscriber” 
for one year, beginning with the August number, Please record me as a “Guaranteed Subscriber” 
and send me the July Number free. If $3.00 is for four months, wy 2 with the August num- 
not enclosed with this Coupon, I will remit on ber, and send me the July Number free. | I en- 
receipt of bill. It is understood that at any time close $1.00 in full payment. It is understoad that 
before receiving the October issue I may cancel at any time before receiving the October issue, I 
my subscription and you will return the $3.00 re- may cancel my subscription and you will return 
mitted to you. the $1.00, 
I prefer, statuettes Nos......and...... I prefer to receive the................-- statuette. 
DD: Sie can dunndatiedenkacubus cheese dee eden CRAFTSMAN BUILDING DE stawstdy ented tii inaunaessaddaeen be o see 
Address 


This beautiful building, 
“SEP ne ee or 39th Street, just off 
peraecneeerscescserectecesercesecssasesecesees Fitth, Avenue, New York, WM pig UUUUUUUTUSct ttt tenets tees ee eeee eee ee ees 
B becomes your Club-House 5 og 
This Coupon, if mailed promptly, entitles you to when you become a Crafts- 
two stati y free, as explained above. man subscriber. 
















This Coupon, if mailed promptly, entitles you to 
one statuette absolutely free, as explained above. 
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The thirtieth annual convention of 
the National Society of American Flora 
ists and Ornamental Horticulturists 
will be held in Boston from August 18 
to 20. 


An open-air flower exhibition will be 
held in Boston from August 18 to 21. 


The National Negro Business League 
is to hold its fifteenth annual session at 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, August 19, 20 
and 21. This organization is composed 
of negro men and women who have 
achieved success along business lines. 


There will be an eclipse of the sun 
on August 21—total in parts of Europe 
and Asia, and partial in northeastern 
America. The full effect will be seen 
in Persia, Russia and Scandinavia. At 
sunrise, a partial eclipse will, be ob- 
served in Canada and in our northern 
states. ' 


The Forty-first Assembly at Cha 
tauqua is now in progress. Recognitio 
Day falls on August 19. The assembly 
closes on August 30. 


A Colonial Exhibition will be held at 
Samarang; Java, from August to No- 
vember, 1914. It is to “give a compre- 
hensive picture of the Dutch Indies in 
their present prosperous condition at- 
tained since the restoration of Dutch 
rule in 1814.” 


The national tennis championship 
tournament at Newport opens on Au- 
gust 24. 


The tenth annual conference of the 
Chinese Student Alliance in the east- 
ern states will be held at the Amherst 
Agricultural College from August 28 
to September 4. 


At the Ekwanok Country Club, Man- 
chester, New Hampshire, the national 
amateur golf title will be played for 
between August 31 and September 5. 


September 6 has been designated as 
Labor Sunday by the Federal Council 
Commission on the Church and Social 
Service. 


The National Star-spangled Banner 
Centennial, commemorating the suc- Fe) 
cessful defense of Baltimore at North 
Point and Fort McHenry, and the 
writing of the national anthem, will be 
held at Baltimore, September 6 to 18. 


The annual conference of the Inter- 
national Law Association will be held 
at The Hague in the Palace of Peace 
from Septgnber 7 to 12. anh 


At Denver, Colorado, from Septem- 
ber 8 and 9, will be held the eighth an- 
nual conference on taxation, in charge 
of the National Tax Association. 


The twenty-first World’s Peace Con- 
gress will be held in Berne Septem- 
ber 15-19. 

The Baltic Exhibition at Malmé, 
Sweden, to which Swedish, German, 
Danish and Russian exhibits have been 
sent, is open until September 15. 


An Anglo-American exposition to 
celebrate the. centenary of peace and 
progress in arts, sciences and indus- 
tries is open at Shepherd’s Bush, Lon-> 
don, till October. 


At Leipzig an International Exhibi- 
tion for the Book Industry and the 
Graphic Arts is scheduled to remain 
open until October, 1914. 


The United Typothete and Franklin 
Clubs of America will hold their 
twenty-eighth annual convention in 
Ne ork October 6, 7 and 8, 


The annual conventign of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’. Associa will be held 
in” Richmofid, Virginia,, October 12 to 
17, vf 

Thé,.American Bar Association witt - 
hold its*annual meeting on October 20, 
21 and 22, at Washington. There will 
be addresses by William Howard Taft, 
em ge of the association; Senator 

oot, the Ambassador from Argentina, 
and Sir Charles Fitzpatrick, Chief Jus- 
tice of Canada. 


The seven hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Roger Bacon will be ob- 
served at Columbia with commemora- 
tive exercizes and the publication of a 
volume of studies. A great pageant of 
the culture of the thirteenth century 
will be given on November 4. 

Barnard College, in Columbia Uni- 
versity, will celebrate its twenty-fifth 
anniversary on November 5. 

The sixth annual Medical Mission- 
ary Conference will be held at Battle 
Creek, Michigan, November 17-20. 

The Intercollegiate Prohibition Asso- 
ciation will hold its national convention 
in Topeka, Kansas—the prohibition 
capital of the nation—December 29 to 
January 4. 


The Second Universal Races Con- 
ress will be held in Paris in 1915. 
r. G. .* is honorary secretary, 
63 South Hill Park, London. 

Between March 4 and April 15, 1915. 
a monster naval parade from Hampton 
Roads to San Francisco via Panama ' 
will mark the formal opening of the 
Canal. , 


The Second International Eugenics 
Congress will be held at the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York® 
City, September 28-28, 1915. 


The International Sunday School 
Conference will held in Tokyo, 
Japan, from October 18 to 25, 1916. 
One thousand delegates from America 
and 300 from other countries are ex- 
pected to attend. 
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